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SPECIAL PREMIUM OFFER: rector Oper netow 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 

WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 

and ask them to subscribe at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 

will give you your opportunity to get 5, 10, or even 40 Subscriptions. 

Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 

When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. Be sure to state which prize you have earned 
and it will be forwarded to you at once. 


THE PRIZES ARE WORTH WORKING FOR! 














This fine sterling silver Wrist Watch on a 
leather strap, round shape—with radio dial. (You . 
don’t need to light pow ae at night when you Girl Scout Ring in 10k gold 
want to know the time. with Girl Scout Tenderfoot 
___ Given for 20 Subscriptions. seal and delicate filigree 
Stunning Square Shaped Wrist Watch in ster- k h id 
ling silver with radio dial on leather strap— work on the sides. 
Given for 40 Subscriptions, Given for 10 Subscriptions. 
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A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 


pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 


fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 
Strap to wear over your 
shoulder, 

Given for 8 Subscrip- 
tions, 


: ee 


HEAVY WEB’ HAVER- 
SACK, khaki colored, just 
the right size to hang over 
your shoulder. 


Given for 8 Subscrip- 
tions, 


Khaki Linen Handkerchief 


with Girl Scout emblem em- 
broidered in the corner. 


Given for 1 Subscrip- 








Bronze Cuff Links with Gir! tion. 
Scout Tenderfoot seal—just the (This must not be a personal 
thing for your middy blouse. subscription) 


Given for 5 Subscriptions. 
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TO BEWILDERED PARENTS 


Old-Fashioned parents of new- 
fangled girls have never had deeper 
misgivings over daughter’s amuse- 
ments, recreations and general out- 
look upon life than they feel today. 
It is not that they grudge daughter 
her harmless fun or harbor any 
crabbed wish to clip the bright wing 
of youth—for that is not the way of 
parents; but they find themselves in 
a state of real bewilderment over the 
commonplaces of a newer world that 
did not exist when they were young. 
They simply do not know what to 
make of the young admirers who take 
daughter out to ride in motor cars 
that can cover a hundred miles in 
an afternoon. They feel a strange 
embarrassment when they see movies 
that make them blush while daughter 
merely giggles; and they are frankly 
scandalized by those evening dresses 
and dances that are so contrived as 
to be a devoid of beauty and dis- 
tinction as they are of modesty and 
good taste. The craving of such 
things i is but one of the problems that 
many a new-fashioned girl is thrust- 


ing upon her vainly protesting 
parents. 
“And ,what,” a bewildered mother 
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is reported to have asked at a Lon- 
don dinner table, “is a modern girl?” 

“A modern girl,” replied her 
shrewed neighbor, “is a girl who is 
determined to have a good time, 
whatever the price.” 

This rather severe definition, with 
its implication, perhaps confirms the 
fears of the old-fashioned mothers 
who do not regard jazz, georgette 
and pictures as the only good things 
in life, or even as the stuff wherewith 
to make the type of motherhood 
most to be desired for future genera- 
tions of young Americans. 

Doctors have found that they can 
cure many destructive addictions by 
offering the patient a substitute that 
allays the craving and is beneficial 
rather than harmful. For growing 
girls who are merely nibbling the 
pink frosting off the cake of life and 
think they cannot exist without the 
cheaper and more tawdry amuse- 
ments, it would be impossible to find 
a better substitute than the Girl 
Scouts and their really interesting 
and wholesome doings. 

If any superior young lady is in- 
clined to turn up her sophisticated 
nose at the Scouts, let her get a copy 
of Seouting for Girls—the official 
handbook of the organization—and 
discover in its pages the amazing 
depths of her own ignorance about 
the commonest everyday things, in- 
doors and out, that every bright girl 
should have at her finger tips. If 
she knows a good thing when she sees 
it she will make an effort to join 
the nearest troop, and very lucky she 
will be to get in, for the nominal 
dues do not begin to pay the ex- 
penses of the maintenance and ad- 
ministration any more than they be- 
gin to measure the real value of what 
they buy. 

Any parent or elder brother who 
will take the trouble to spend an 
hour over Scouting for Girls will be 
amazed by the amount of interest- 
ing matter it contains and the skill 
with which it is presented. It is not 
much to say that the brain power be- 
hind the Girl Scouts is as great and 
as eMrient as that behind the average 
college. It is a pity that at present 
only ‘about ninety thousand girls can 
avail themselves of the pleasures and 
benefits that this admirable organiza- 
tion has to offer. 


—From the Saturday Evening Post. 


SCOUT MASTERSHIP 
Through an error the price of 


Scout Mastership was mentioned as 
$1.05. It is $1.50 


TROOP REGISTRATION FEE 


Beginning with January 15th the 
troop Registration Fee will be $1.50. 


National Headquarters Girl Scouts, 


This pays for a yearly subscription 
to THE AMERICAN Girt and should 
be sent with the registration fees. 

However, until January 15th all 
troops may have an opportunity to 
send in this fee at $1.00. 

Take advantage of this offer and 
save 50c for your troop! 


GOLDEN EAGLETS 

Grace J. Robins, Troop No. 32, To- 
ledo, O.; Mrs. Gertrude Stevens, 
Troop No. 7, Cambridge, Mass.; Mar- 
gery Watson, Troop No. 6, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mrs. R. J. Lilley, 
Troop No. 18, Memphis Tenn.; Flor- 
ence Neill, Loc. Director, Chicago, 
Hi.; Sallie Simons, Troop No. 2, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Anna Simons, Troop No. 
18, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BRONZE CROSS 
Eleanor Sharpe, Troop No. 7, 
White Plains, N. Y.; Geraldine Mc- 
Auliffe, Troop No. 6, East Orange, 
N. J.; Elizabeth Newell, Troop No. 
1 Bradford, Pa. 





MEDALS OF MERIT 
Scholarship 
Alta Grant, Troop No. 4, Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Dorothy Webster, Troop 
No. 4, Maplewood, N. J.; Betty Flinn, 
Troop No. 4, Maplewood, N. J.; Har- 
riet Freeman, Troop No. 1, Colonia, 
N. J.: Evelyn Williams, Troop No. 
(Continued on page 26) 





YOUR OWN PICTURE PAGE 

Wouldn't you like to see a photo- 
graph of your favorite kitten or your 
baby brother in THE AMERICAN 
GirL? Beginning very soon, we are 
going to devote a page every other 
month te photographs sent in by the 
Scouts themselves. The first page 
will be called Pets and the second, 
Children We Have Known. 

Any photograph that you find in- 
teresting on either of these subjects, 
we wish you would send to us. Only 
first, to be sure to read carefully the 
coupon below for the conditions of 
the contest. Then fill in the coupon, 
paste it on the back of the photo- 
graph, and mail it to us. 

Tue Eprrors or THE AMERICAN GIRL 
189 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 





To the Photograph Editor of The Ameri- 
can Girl 

The attached photograph is submitted 
for publication in The American Girl. 
Postage is enclosed for its return if_ it 
cannot be used. The American” Girl 
agrees to criticize it from the ctandeaiat 
of art and to give it and Honorable Men- 
tion should it merit such honor. 
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The Story of a Modern Cinderella in Two Parts 








THE FLESH-POTS OF EGYPT 


PART I. 
N old gentleman, with 
a) a thin, nervous face, 
was rolling in an in- 
valid’s chair through 
a beautiful park, full 
of winding paths and 
tall vase-shaped trees. 
Over his shrunken 
knees a rug_ was 
spread, though it was 
midsummer, and _ his 
coat was of the thin- 
nest silk. His body 
above the waist was 
full of eager motions, 
and his delicate hands 
were hardly for a mo- 
ment quiet as he 
talked to the man ser- 
i vant who pushed his 
( chair, but the jlimbs 


under the concealing 





rug were absolutely 
still. 
“What's this, Morgan? What’s 
this?” he burst out, irritably. “I 


hear voices—chattering voices! Can 
I never ride out but I must be 
gaped at? Is this a public pleasure 
ground?” 

Morgan stopped the chair and 
coughed apologetically. 

“It’s a good while you've not been 
"ere, sir, and they seemed to take an 
enjoyment in it, especially the ola 
summer ‘ouse, sir, and the young 
lady being so quiet, and hoffering to 
go, if agreeable, sir-——” 

“But those are children’s voices!” 

“Yes sir; the two little lads, sir; 
and the young lady seems a kind of 
governess, sir, though young for the 
piace. She told me she was bound 
tc keep ’em hout in the hair, sir, 
most of the day, and the sun being 
sometimes bad for her “ead she would 
sit in the summer ‘ouse if conven- 
ient, which there was a great gap in 
the hedge, sir, and the boys crept be- 
tween the bars. There’s no one else 
as hever comes, Mr. Damon, you may 
be sure of that, sir.” 

“Very well. Turn the chair and 
1 will go to the south end.” 

But, just as Morgan stepped be- 
hind his master again, a shrill voice 
broke the decorous quiet of the 
trees. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me 
great pleasure to winderdoose—” 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Illustrated by Sfoseph Franke 


“Interduce you silly!” 

“To interduce Mr.—Mr.—” 

“James Russell Lowell, Esquire!” 

“Mr. Jay Wussell Odell, ’Squire, 
who will talk to us this afternoon 
on—on—” 

“Temperance, woman suffrage and 
veg-tarinism!” interrupted the sec- 
ond voice, impatiently. “Now, go 
back, Waldy, and be audience.” 

“Bless my soul, how extraordi- 
nary! James Russell Lowell—what 
does the child mean?” muttered the 
invalid. 

Morgan smiled patronizingly. 

“They’re very hodd children, sir,” 
he explained, “very hodd, and as 
strange to look at. Many’s the time 
I've listened to ’em, sir. Would you 
care to see em Mr. Damon? They’re 
right behind the summer ‘ouse, sir. 
They'll not see you, for they’re that 
took up with the game sir, they know 
nothing helse for the tim being.” 

At a nod from his master he pro- 
pelled the chair down a side path, 
and stopped just behind a dropping 
bough. 

Before them, on an immense stump 
leveled off and vine-draped, stood a 
voungster of eight or nine. He wore 
awkwardly cut knee trousers of 
checked blue gingham, a loose blouse 
of the same, gray woolen stockings, 
and exaggeratedly broad-toed shoes. 
No belt nor necktie adorned his suit, 
which was held together by large, 
vellowish bone buttons. His light 
brown hair was shaved tight to his 
head, his gray eyes frowned out un- 
der almost colorless eyebrows. Al- 
together he looked like a member of 
some institution for unfortunate chil- 
dren. Below him, seated on a large 
stone evidently dragged from the 
wall, was another boy of perhaps 
six. In everything but size he was 
the facsimile of his brother—eye- 


brows, square-toed boots, tgly 
clothes and severe frown. 
“Ladies and gentlemen!”  ex- 


claimed the orator, didactically. “It 
is high time that these principles 
was known to all of you. We are at 
a very dangerous point indeed, and 
vou all oughter know it. When an 
ignorant Irishman can cast a ballot 
denied—denied—I mean, when an 
ignorant Irishman is denied to 
women cultivated as we are here—” 

A burst of laughter interrupted 


the speaker, and he turned inquir- 
ingly toward the sheltering bough. 

“Come here, sir, and tell me your 
name,” called the invalid, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, the older 
boy climbed down from the stump 
and walked over to the chair. He 
neither smiled nor looked shy. He 
did not appear even interested. With 
the same solemn frown, and the 
same didactic manner, he announced: 

“I am Thoreau Channing Parker 
Dilts, and he,” pointing to his 
brother, “is Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Dilts.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, “And what was that 
mixture of folly you were spouting?” 

“°Tisn’t a mixture of folly—it’s 
a lekshure” said Thoreau Channing 
Parker Dilts, rebukingly. 

“Where did you hear it?” 

“My mother gives it. My mother 


is Mrs. Lucia Harriet Dilts; she 
knows a good many lekshures.” 
“Oh! And are you and your 


brother here alone?” 

“No, Cynthia’s in the summer 
house. Cynthia says she won't stay 
cut in the air because it’s hygenic. 
She stays there all the time. She 
hates sanitary things.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson Dilts had 
been slowly approaching them, and 
ke now opened his mouth and said, 
briefly: 

“Cynthy’s eating flesh-pots!” 

“What? What? Bless my soul, 
Morgan, what does he mean?” cried 
the invalid. 

“Waldy means that she longs after 
them, not eats them,” his brother ex- 
plained. “My mother says that all 
she thinks of is flesh-pots.” 

“Flesh-pots?” 

“Of Egypt. It is in the Bible. But 
it never happened, really—Waldy 
thinks it did. It’s only a symbol. 
The whole Bible,” he continued, 
raising his voice and looking sternly 
at Morgan, “is only a symbol. We 
are not to regard it as anything else. 
A priest-ridden multitude—” 

“Dear me, dear me!” murmured 
the old gentleman. “You are the 
most extraordinary child I ever saw! 
You are uncanny, positively. Has 
Cynthia found many fiesh-pots in my 
summer house? I never knew there 
were any there.” 

At that moment the door of the 


The Flesh-pots of Egypt is reprinted here by the courtesy of the author and Charles Scribner's Sons. It is one of a series of short stories published 
under the title of Sister's Vacation, which may be obtained at your bookstore or from the publisher. 
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summer house opened, and a tall 
slender girl appeared. At first glance 
she seemed to resemble the boys 
closely, but a careful inspection 
brought out the fact that the likeness 
was only one of costume. She wore 
a scant skirt and shapeless blouse 
of the same blue checked gingham 
that clothed the boys. It was abso- 
lutely unadorned by frill or tuck, 
buttoned together with the same 
hideous bone buttons, and _ short 
enough to display ankles in gray 
stockings and héavy, square-toed 
shoes. But she did not really look 
like them. Her eyes were almost 
black, her eyebrows straight and 
well marked; her hair, which was 
cut short like a boy’s, dark and 
curly. In spite of her orphan-asy- 
lum uniform she was a very pretty 
girl, though she lacked color, and 
her expression was sad to discontent. 

Like the boys, she showed no em- 
barrassment, but came straight to the 
chair. 

“If I trouble you by going in the 
summer house, I will stop it,” she 
said, abruptly. 

The old gentleman looked curious- 
ly at her. “Not at all,” he said 
courteously, “not at all. Do you 
prefer it to the park? I should think 
the air—” 

“Oh, the air!” she burst out, with 
a sudden gesture of contempt, “I’m 
tired of air!” 

“Indeed!” he replied. “When you 
have been ill for months together, 
and must go without it you will not 
feel so.” 

She made no answer, and a little 
silence fell on them all. Presently 
he said, whimsically, “And why is 
your name not Mary Lyon Larcom 
Stowe Dilts, my dear? ‘Cynthia’ was 
never a philosopher or a reformer, 
was she?” 

“My name is not Dilts at all,” she 
replied quickly. “It’s Cynthia May- 
dew.” 


“Cynthia Maydew?” he repeated. 
“It is almost too sweet to be true. 


A charming name. And how old are . 


you, Cynthia Maydew?” 

“TI am seventeen,” she said. 

He looked at her fixedly. His face 
grew sad. “I had a daughter, ana 
she was seventeen just before—be- 
fore she left me,” he said softly. “But 
she was happier than you look, my 
dear.” 

“I am not happy at all,” Cynthia 
answered, in a matter-of-fact tone. 
She might have been saying that she 
was not cold at all. 

“Seventeen, and pretty to look at, 
and well and strong, and not happy? 
How is that, Cynthia Maydew?” 

| ores it is because I do not 
care to lead the higher life,” she re- 
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plied, calmly, “and because I like 
mutton-chops and thinner shoes and 
hate culture. And I would rather do 
my hair up, and spend the time on 
it, wicked or not!” 

The old gentleman gasped. 

“Mutton-chops! Culture! Do your 
hair up! How extraordinary!” he ex- 
plained. “Can’t you eat chops?” 

“We are veg-tarians,” explained 
Thoreau Channing Parker Dilts, “and 
so we don’t eat chops.” 

“What do you eat, then?” 

“We eat nuts and beans and por- 
ridge,” said the boy, in a tone that 
implied long practice in giving this 
catalog, “and then we have grain 
food. There is more nourishment in 
one table-spoonful of grain food 
than in five pounds of beef!” 


“Oh, is there?” remarked Mr. Da- 
mon. “It doesn’t sound very attrac- 
tive, somehow, and it doesn’t seem 
to make your cheeks very red.” 

“That’s what I said to Aunt Lucia,” 
said Cynthia quickly. “If all these 
things are so healthy, why aren’t the 
boys better? The little Wallace boys 
next door are brought up wickedly, 








. ©. 
she says, and they eat everything; 
and they are punished, too, and she 
says that is barbarous—” 

“I can hear them cwying and kick- 
ing,” said Ralph Waldo Emerson, in 
horrified tones. 

“But their cheeks are red?” sug- 
gested Mr. Damon smilingly. 

“Yes, and they stay in more, too,” 
said Cynthia, wearily. “They have 
such a pretty nursery!” 

“Cynthy likes wall paper,” said 
the older boy. “She says she’d rather 
have germs than slippery, gray paint. 
She don’t like green shades for the 
windows, either. Curtains,” he added, 
again fixing his eye on Morgan’s, 
“curtains gathers the dust. We don’t 
have ’em.” 


Morgan stepped back to avoid the 
frown of this sanitary reformer, and 
muttered something under his breath. 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Damon, 
briskly, “you boys would like a piece 
of cake and a peach, say? With a 
giass of milk? ‘A little lunch in the 
middle of the afternoon is not a bad 
thing. Suppose you step around 
with them, Morgan, and see that they 


“My name is not Dilts at all—it’s Cynthia Maydew” 











get it; I will stay here with Miss 
Cynthia Maydew, for whom you will 
please bring a chair from the sum- 
mer house.” 


“They are not allowed to eat 


cake,” said Cynthia, “but the milk 
I should think they might have, and 
the peaches. You are very kind—” 


“We can’t eat peaches and milk 
together, Cynthia,” interrupted Tho- 
reau reprovingly. “We can have 
either the peach or the milk, but not 
both.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Cynthia, “I 
didn’t remember! I knew you could- 
nt have milk and sugar together, but 
I didn’t know about the peaches.” 


“Well, we can’t; can we, Waldy?” 
repeated Thoreau, as they followed 
Morgan. 


“And bring us out a little lunch, 
too, Morgan!” Mr. Damon called, 
as they disappeared. 


Left alone with her host, Cynthia 
found herself growing strangely con- 
fidential. She could not tell why it 
was that after three years of her pres- 
ent existence, it had suddenly grown 
so unbearable to her. But whatever 
the reason, the fact was there. Night 
after night she dreamed back to the 
old life, that charming, happy life 
in the quiet suburban town that the 
park reminded her of so pleasantly. 
The little house was so pretty; the 
pictures and the rugs and the quaint 
brocades and fans and jugs her ar- 
tist father had picked up in his wan- 
derings made it a delight even to 
learn one’s lessons there. There was 
no mother, but Cynthia hardly re- 
membered her, she had died so soon; 
and Joseph, the Belgian valet, was 
cook and nurse and housekeeper for 
the little establishment. In the morn- 
ing they had lessons, and in the af- 
ternoons they jumped on their 
wheels and took the sketching things 
and went off together. They put up 
the easel miles off in the woods, or 
under.a little hill or by a beautiful 
bend of the river and Cynthia made 
lace after the old Flemish pattern 
Joseph had taught her, or hunted 
for mushrooms for Joseph’s sauces, 
cr wrote little things in French for 
her father to criticize. Or she sat 
by him and listened to his descrip- 
tions of the wonderful places she 
was to see with him some day—Ven- 
ice and Rome and Switzerland and 
Florence, that city of cities. They 
were always together, and were al- 
ways going to be. And when she 
married some great capitalist or In- 
dian viceroy, he was to have a studio 
there, just the same. The viceroy 
and the capitalist, too, he said, might 
be proud to eat Joseph’s omelets oc- 
casionally. 
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There had never been much 
money, but they had never needed 
it. Joseph could make a dollar do 
the work of five, and her father 
found such pretty, pale sheer lawns 
and soft dull wools in out-of-the-way 
shops in the city, and gave the dress- 
maker such amusing and vivid de- 
scriptions of how they should be 
made up that she said his ideas were 
alone worth the making to her; He 
had always wanted her to look well, 
to be pretty. 


“Tt costs no more to do it the 
right way than to do it in the wrong 
way, he used to say. “Make the 
world bright and good to look at, 
my dear; there’s enough of the other 
sort! If you’ve only bread and 
grapes, set them on daintily and 
wear your prettiest ribbon. Once, in 
Spain, I had only a handful of nuts 
for dessert, but the waiter sang me 
a song while I ate them, and gave 
me such a bow when I left that I 
forgot whether it had been a feast or 
not!” 

They would come home from their 
wandering through the dusk, hungry 
and happy, with the sketch-book 
full; and Joseph, in his short white 
jacket, would greet them at the door, 
obsequious as a butler, affectionate 
as an uncle, as they used to say. 
Then he would stand behind the 
chair, struggling to hide his delight 
as Mr. Maydew would say, gravely: 


“Joseph, Joseph, I fear this can’t 
go on! It won’t do. I can’t afford 
it. You never got this meat for less 
than a dollar, Joseph, and we were 
going to economize, you know, af- 
ter the chicken yesterday.” 


“Twenty cent, m’sieu, and ze pars- 
lee!” and his face would break into 
triumphant smiles. 

Then, after dinner, Cynthia would 
bring the little cup of coffee and 
the cigarette, and they would sit on 
the porch and plan out new pictures 
till bed-time. 


She had thought it would never 
change, that happy life and yet in 
one week it was all behind her. Her 
father had never been strong since 
her mother’s death, and now it 
seemed that he was far weaker than 
they had thought and must go away 
at once. There was a different cli- 
mate for every season, and he could 
do himself most good by three years 
of the wandering knapsack life of 
his student days. To take her with 
him was out of the question; there 
was not money enough, and then, it 
was not the right sort of life for her. 
She must wait somewhere here for 
him, the years would pass. 

He had a half brother living in 
the city, who was married and had 
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a family of his own. He was not 
very successful in business, and his 
wife, Mr. Maydew understood, was 
a little odd; but she was a well-edu- 
cated woman and rather sensible and 
pleasant as he remembered her—he 
had seen her only once. She would 
be glad of the little money Cynthia 
could afford to pay them, and would 
look after her with her own children. 
The shock that the knowledge of his 
condition had brought him had told 
a little on her father’s nerves, and 
he began to fear that he had not 
brought her up properly—not given 
her the advantage of a more normal 
family life. 


“And that is what Aunt Lucia said 
as soon as I came,” Cynthia added. 

Morgan appeared at just that point 
in her confidences with a loaded tray; 
another servant followed with a 
standard to hold it. He set it out 
before the invalid chair and an ir- 
repressible smile of delight brought 
out a hitherto concealed dimple in 
Cynthia’s cheek. She had not seen 
a luncheon like that for three years. 


‘On the heavy silvery damask were 


dainty plantes of willow-ware—dee 
Canton blue; one held crimson oe 
yellow peaches, another was heaped 
with fairy-like lettuce sandwiches, 
cut wafer-thin; on a third lay thick 
slices of fruit cake. Two tall slen- 
der glasses held a fragrant ice-filled 
drink, and by Cynthia’s plate a slen- 
der bunch of water-lillies had been 
placed. 

“Very good; very good, indeed,” 
said Mr. Damon. “Now, my dear 
Miss Cynthia Maydew, I hope you 
will eat as much as I should ike 
to,” he concluded, noticing with ap- 
proval the graceful motions of the 
slim wrists in the ill-fitting blue 
checked sleeves as she served him 
with an ease noted by Morgan as well 
as his master. 


“And as the sun will soon be too 
hot just here, suppose we go into 
the summer-house when we have fin- 
ished. I have no doubt the young 
gentlemen will like to see the gold 
fish and the dogs, Morgan.” 

Morgan looked incredulous, but 
departed on his mission, and while 
Cynthia ate and drank with more ap- 
petite than she had felt for a long 
while her host talked most entertain- 
ingly, drawing out much information 
in a quiet way and appreciating bet- 
ter than she knew the empty dreari- 
ness of her life. 

“Tt isn’t that Aunt Lucia doesn’t 
mean to be kind,” she said sadly, 
as Morgan’s assistant returned for 
the tray, “but we are so different, she 
and I, and—and she is very hard to 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THE ORDEAL OF MAUDE JOYCE 


none of us saw Maude Joyce the 

first morning she came into the 

class room, until she had been 
there almost an hour. I don’t know 
why we didn’t. Now, locking down 
what Mabel Blossom calls the lomy, 
dim vista of the one year that has 
passed since then, I remember dis- 
tinctly that it was always very easy 
to divert our innocent young minds 
from our studies and I remember, 
too, that when we did take notice we 
saw about everything in our line of 
vision. Why, one morning Sister 
Irmingarde brought a wordly friend 
of hers into the classroom while we 
were having a written examination 
on history, and yet we girls made 
such intelligent and close observa- 
tion of what that woman wore that 
when we wrote lists of it at recess, 
“just for fun and memory training,” 
as Mabel Blossom said, most of us 
hadn’t missed a single thing except 
that the vamp of her shoes was 
straight across instead of curved. 
Mabel Blossom got that in. Mabel 
is my chum. Of course, I don’t 
mean that we described everything 
she had on; it was only what we 
could see. But you understand; and, 
besides, Sister Irmingarde says that 
in writing literature one must al- 
ways leave something to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. So I will. 

But to return to Miss Joyce. She 
was only about fourteen, like the 
rest of us; but you know how for- 
mal one is in a convent school, even 
at that tender age. Sister Irmin- 
garde introduced her to us later as 
Miss Joyce, and Miss Joyce she re- 
mained to most of the girls for a 
long time. Mabel Blossom says I'm 
considered one of the friendliest girls 
in the school, but it was fully two 
weeks before even | called Maude 
Joyce by her first name, and I think 
it must have been a whole month be- 
fore I got round to Maudie. She 
was a very proud, haughty girl, and 
kept us at a distance. She told me 
afterwards that this was because she 
was watching us and making up her 
mind which of us she cared to have 
come into the individual circle of 
ner life. She used beautiful lan- 
guage sometimes. She said girls of- 
ten made mistakes when they went 
to a new school, and took up with 
the first student that came along, in- 
stead of waiting to know them and 
make a wiser choice; and she said 


I T happened, very strangely, that 
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that intimacies once formed were of- 
ten hard to break. You see how 
clever she was to think of all these 
things. I never do. I either like a 
girl or dislike her right off, and 
when I| do like her | just put myself 
out to show it. Of course I’m par- 
ticular about some things—the way 
they do their hair and brush their 
teeth and vital matters like that. I 
don’t like messy girls. But when 
they have stood those tests I show 
them in many subtle ways that I 
admire them. I send them flowers 
and notes, and spend all my time 
with them, and tell them my secrets. 
Mabel Blossom, who is reading this 
hook as fast as I write it, says I 
might add here that I tell them my 
friends’ secrets, too, but | don’t. I 
can keep a secret as well as any girl 
I know. The reasons I'm telling 
Maude Joyce’s secret is because she 
said I might. She says that when 
two human beings have gone to- 
gether through a great, uplifting, il- 
luminating experience like ours, it 
should be given to the world. 

We will now return to the subject 
under discussion, as Sister Irmin- 
garde always says when we don’t 
know the lesson and try to lead her 
delicately into other fields of 
thought. I liked Miss Joyce right 
away; so at noon, after we had been 
properly presented, I offered to show 
her around, and teil her anything 
she wanted to know. Mabel Blos- 
som says I have a taking manner, so 
I tried to have it with me when I ap- 
proached Miss Joyce, and she seemed 
to like me, and talked pleasantly 
enough, and warmed up quite a 
little. 

She was a tall girl, and had a 
great deal of dignity. She told me 
afterwards that an artist once said to 
her mother that Maude would have a 
queenly carriage when she became a 
woman, so I guess Maude thought 
she might as well have it now, with- 
out waiting. She held her shoulders 
very straight and her head up, and 
she was the joy of Miss Simpson, 
who drilled us in physical culture 
and tried hard to teach us how to 
walk. But you know how it is with 
girls only fourteen. There is al- 
ways so much to do, and they are so 
busy and anxious to get from one 
place to another in a hurry, that 
they just can’t remember the things 
about keeping your elbows in and 
your chin on a level with your knees, 


or whatever it is. Later on, when 
life becomes less complex, as Maude 
says, well have more time to think 
of these things and do them. Now I 
just don’t, though Miss Simpson is 
always stopping me on the campus 
and telling me about them and re- 
minding me of how well Miss Joyce 
walks. It’s a wonder our friendship 
stands the strain. It wouldn’t ex- 
cept for a few things that I’m going 
to tell you about, if I ever get around 
to them. Isn’t it funny how much 
you have to say in literature before 
you get to the plot? I’ve just begun 
my literary career, for I might as 
well practice on it a little before I 
leave school, and that is one of the 
things which has struck me. Sister 
Irmingarde says to go ahead and tell 
the story, and never mind the rest. 
That isn’t just the way she put it, of 
course, but that was what she meant. 
i don’t agree with her. I always 
want to know just how the thing 
began and all that led up to it. And 
it seems to me very important in- 
deed that Maude Joyce sat in the 
back of our classroom an hour be- 
fore any of us saw her, and a whole 
morning before we could speak to 
her, and watched us and studied us 
all, and with unerring instinct se- 
lected me as the nicest girl there. 
She didn’t tell me that for a month, 
but you may believe that I was 
pleased when she did. It was right 
after that I began to call her Maudie. 
Then she said another thing. She 
said: “I’m so glad you have good 
blood in you, and that your father 
is a general and your family is an 
old one. Such things mean much to 
me.” And she told me that her 
father was Bishop Joyce, and that her 
brother was in the regular army, and 
that her blood was the best in Vir- 
ginia. She had a way of half clos- 
ing her eyes and looking at one 
through the slit, and she did it now, 
and said: 

“I couldn't love any one who 
wasn't thoroughbred.” : 

I didn’t like it very much; it gave 
me a queer kind of a feeling. I knew 
j was all right—mercy, mamma and 
my married sister, Mrs. George Ver- 
heck, lead the society in our west- 
ern city; but, somehow, I thought of 
the other girls, and especially of 
Mabel Blossom, who hasn’t any fam- 
ily at all, and giggles over it, and a 
strange weight settled on my heart. 
For, after all, though I may write 
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notes and send flowers to others, 
only one really sits enshrined, as it 
were. It is Mabel Blossom I love 
with all the strength of an ardent na- 
ture. So I saw at once that if 
Maude wasn’t nice to Mabel the little 
tendrils of my affecticn for—Maudie 
T mean which were sending roots 
deep into my being, would have to 
be pulled up. 

However, it came out right enough. 
Maude was very nice to Mabel, and 
in fact to all the girls. She said she 
didn’t mind about acquaintances or 
ordinary friends; it was her inti- 
mates who must be well-bred—those 
she chose from all the world—those 
who came into the circle of her life 
which she was always ‘talking about. 

The girls said, and I began to be 
afraid myself, that Maude Joyce was 
a snob. She talked that way, and it 
really looked so. As time*went on 
it worred me a great deal, for in 
ether things. she was fine, and each 
day revealed hitherto unsuspected 
beauties of character and tempera- 
ment, as real writers say. She was 
the most generous girl I ever knew, 
and the soul of truth and honor. If 
Maude Joyce said anything was so | 
learned to take it as if it came from 
the Bible, and all the girls, even 
those who didn’t like her, did the 
same. Then she had one of those 
grandly intense natures and wasn’t 
afraid to show her feelings. She was 
lovely about that! If she cared for 
you, she said so, and _ wasn't 
ashamed of it. Besides she was so 
clever! She was the star pupil, and 
took all the prizes at commencement, 
and that sort of thing, but I didn’t 
mind. I was proud of her; you can 
realize from this the depth of my 
love. Even the nuns warmed up to 
her a little, and Sister Irmingarde 
sometimes let her walk with her 
across the campus from the academy 
to the cloister, which, of course, was 
a great honor. She used to talk to 
her, too, but Maudie confessed to me 
at commencement that Sister Irmin- 
garde often laughed at things she 
said, and seemed tremendously 
amused by her point of view. 

Maude said she took up books 
because she had to, but that life was 
her real study. She said she meant 
to know it and “to squeeze the or- 
ange of existence,” and “to run the 
whole gamut of human experiences.” 
She used those identical expressions, 
and then she confessed that she had 
read them in a book. She said she 
wanted to suffer and be strong, and 
have her soul stirred up. It was 
thrilling to hear her talk. She used 
to creep into my room at night and 
sit on the edge of the bed and say 
things like that, and I would listen 
with cold chills running up and down 
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my back. But whatever she talked 
about, there was always blood or 
race mixed up in it. She kept harp- 
ing on those. 

Well, it came towards the Christ- 
mas holidays. You see we had had 
commencement and summer vacation 
and the reopening, and I’ve left them 
all out, because they were not a part 
of this book. I am profiting by Sis- 
ter Irmingarde’s teaching. But this 
very moment I’ve remembered some- 
thing I should have put in long ago, 
and that is Maudie Joyce’s uncle and 
aunt. We had never met them, and 
neither had she, for she had lived 
south and they were up north, ana 
her first chance to visit them came 
during her Christmas holidays at the 





“It’s for you, dear—” 


convent. They asked her to come 
there, and she decided to go, and it 
was rather noble in her for they were 
an old couple, and Christmas on her 
own plantation would have been lovs 
more fun. Still, she expected a good 
time. The aunt and uncle, she sup- 
posed, had a beautiful home and en- 
tertained a great deal, though they 
lived near a very small town. They 
kad no children, but the aunt spoke 
in her letters of the sons and daugh- 
ters of their neighbors, and how 
pleasant they were, and how they 
would enjoy meeting Maude. She 
wrote prim little letters, in an old- 
fashioned hand, but there was some- 
thing about them I liked, and Maudie 
said she did, too. 

One day Maude came to me look- 
ing terribly excited for her—she 
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was always so calm—and said her 
aunt and uncle had invited me to 
come with her at Christmas. She 
had written about me, and they 
thought it would be nice for her to 
have me. Well, I thought it over, 
and I liked the plan. There were 
reasons why I was not anxious to go 
home that Christmas, and they are 
not a part of this chapter, either, so 
1 won’t put them in. I wrote Mamma, 
and said I’d like to go, and she re- 
plied that I might; so I told Maude 
| would. She was tickled to death. 
She even forgot to be queenly the 
rest of that evening, and we stayed 
awake most of the night planning 
and talking and giggling in our in- 
nocent glee. I remember that, espe- 
cially, because it 
was so long be- 
fore we giggled 
just that way 
again. For al- 
ready Maude’s 
doom was upon 
her, and she was 
to experience and 
suffer and have 
her soul crushed, 
just as she had 
long desired. But 
I am sure she 
would not have 
chosen the time 
or the way it 
was done if she 
had been asked. 
Thus it is with 
life. Thus it is 
with humans in 
the _ relentless 
grasp of destiny. 
Little do we wot 
what’s coming. 
Maudie told me 
to put that in 
here. She knows 
I am writing this 
book, which is 
to be a faithful 
chronicle of our life at St. Cathar- 
ine’s Academy. 

Well, the day of destiny dawned. 
That is alliteration, and I did it my- 
self. Maudie and I left school two 
days before Christmas, and a darling 
litthe unwordly nun bought our tick- 
ets and attended to our baggage, be- 
cause we weren’t supposed to have 
sense enough to do it ourselves. She 
was the most exquisite, spiritual 
thing in the convent, so we never got 
over a strange, peaceful joy we felt 
watching her wrestle with brass bag- 
gage checks. 

We had a good time during the 
journey. We both had plenty of 
pocket money, so we bought all the 
magazines, and fed the babies in the 
train with fruit and candy till their 
mothers stopped us, and we talked 
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about life, and Maudie revealed more 
strange innermost recesses in her na- 
ture. She was the queerest girl! 

Then, suddenly, the conductor or 
somebody called out, “Barnville 
Junction!” and we remembered that it 
was our station and grabbed all our 
things, and everybody helped us, and 
there was a good deal of excitement, 
and we got off the train. It went 
right on, of course, the way they 
do, and we were left alone. There 
was no one in sight, and all we 
could see were meadows and trees 
and hills covered with snow. A 
young man who looked like a farm- 
er came out of the little station- 
house and locked the door and 
walked off without even glancing at 
us, and we were so surprised we 
didn’t think to speak to him. But 
just then we saw a low, flat sleigh 
come bumping along a rough country 
road near the station, and when it 
got nearer we saw an old man and 
woman sitting in the front seat. There 
was an empty seat behind them. They 
drove up to us and stopped, and 
looked at us, and we just stared back 
hard at them. 

They were the queerest looking 
little old man and woman I had ever 
seen. They were small and all dried 
up and wrinkled and brown as if 
they had been out in the sun, and 
they wore the oddest, most country- 
looking clothes. The woman had a 
hood on and the man wore an old 
fur cap that drooped over one ear. 
They both looked at us very kindly, 
but a little shyly, and there was some 
thing about their faces I liked. The 
woman spoke first. 

“Are you my niece?” she said, 
looking at Maudie. “You look jest 
like your picture you sent us.” Then, 
at something in Maude’s face, for 
she told me afterwards she simply 
couldn’t speak, the little old woman 
climbed down from the sleigh and 
shook hands primly and kissed us 
both. She talked as she did it, and I 
talked, too, as fast as I could to 
cover Maude’s silence. Her face— 
Maude’s face, I mean—looked simply 
stricken. They were so different, you 
see, from what she had expected. 
The old man shook hands with us 
both without getting out of the 
sleigh—he had rheumatism—and we 
climbed into the back seat, and the 
horse jogged along the frosty coun- 
try road. 

Looking back now on that experi- 
ence, I think I can say without vio- 
lence to the modesty which Sister Ir- 
mingarde says should be the crown 
of a young girl’s nature that I saved 
the situation. Maude was literally 
speechless with surprise and horror. 
She had expected people like her 
father and mother to meet her, and 
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these were—well, it was impossible 
not to see that the priceless advan- 
tages of education and travel had 
never been theirs. And the man was 
Maude’s mother’s own brother. He 
said, “Be you tired?” and “I reckon 
you air considerable done up,” and 
things like that. The aunt was not 
so bad. We learned later that she 
had been the village teacher when 
she was a young girl. 

I just said to myself, “May Iver- 
son, if ever you made yourself pleas- 
ant and agreeable, you do it now;” 
and I did. I laughed and talked, 
and told them about the journey and 
the babies and the other folks on 
the train, and I said how glad Maudie 
and I were to come, and how we had 
looked forward to it. I dragged 
Maudie into the conversation when- 
ever I could and finally she braced 
up a little and talked some, too, 
but you would never have known her 
voice. It sounded flat and queer. I 
knew just how she felt, with her 
haughty, sensitive nature thus out- 
raged; and, of course, in one way, 
having me along made it lots worse, 
because she had said so much about 
blood and culture. 

The uncle and aunt didn’t suspect 
a thing. They laughed at my stories, 
and a little pink flush came in the 
aunt’s cheeks, and she really looked 
pretty, I thought. It was plain to 
see she adored ‘Maudie. She kept 
turning round to look at her, and I 
noticed that when Maudie spoke they 


both listened with a kind of strained 


interest, as if they were afraid they’d 
lose a word. And it wasn’t because 
she gave them such a few. It was af- 
fectionate interest. Finally, we 
reached the house after driving about 
five miles. It was a nice old farm- 
house, painted white, with a big 
porch in front, and there were red 
barns in the distance, and a big wind- 
mill. I liked it, and Maudie cheered 
up somewhat. But when we got in- 
side there were rag carpets and wor- 
sted mats and hair-bottomed chairs, 
and an album on the center table in 
the “parlor,” and tidies and awful 
pictures and all the dreadful stuff 
people get who don’t know things. 
“Aunt Caroline,” as Maudie called 
her, took us right up to our room. 
lt was a big corner room with lois 
of windows, and a rag carpet on the 
floor, and an open fire, and an enor- 
mous bed with six pillows and two 
feather-beds on it. ‘We found that 
out afterwards, about the beds, but 
[ suspected the terrible truth from 
the first. Maude’s aunt went straight 
to the closet and took out something, 
and brought it over to us as we stood 
kind of huddled together before the 
fire. She held it out before Maude. 


It was a “ready-made” silk dress, arid 


if I was a real writer, and not just 
beginning, I’d try to tell you how 
that dress looked. But I can’t. It 
would take words I never heard of 
to do it. As the reporters say about 
fires “it beggared description.” I 
can just say it was simply the most 
awful thing I ever looked at in color 
and style, and you will have to imag- 
ine it yourself. Afterwards I used 
to wake at night and think of it and 
shudder. Maude’s aunt held it up, 
as I said, and there were tears of joy 
in her eyes. 

“It’s for you, dear,” she said, in her 
thin little cracked voice, “jest a little 
s’prise from me and your uncle. We 
went to Barrytown last week and 
bought it for, ye.” 

Then, in that terrible moment, 
Maude Joyce showed the kind of a 
girl she was; and as I looked on the 
scene my heart swelled till my breath 
nearly stopped coming. She went 
right up to her Aunt Caroline and 
bent over and kissed ‘her on each 
cheek. 

“Thank you auntie,” she said. 
“That was very kind and generous 
of you and uncle.” Then her aunt 
cried and kissed her, and said again 
how happy she and Uncle William 
were to have Maudie and me with 
them, and finally she went down- 
stairs and left us to change our 
dresses after the journey. The mo- 
ment the door closed behind her 
Maude Joyce rushed to the bed and 
hurled herself on it, and buried her 
head in it and sobbed and cried, and 
said the same thing over and over. 

“IT just can’t stand it!” she said. 
“1 can’t! I can’t! We'll go back 
today. We'll leave this awful place 
and these dreadful people. Can we 
ever forget this nightmare, May?” 

I let her cry for a while. I knew 
she wasn’t a girl to do things im- 
pulsively. She would think it all 
over with a wisdom far beyond her 
years. So I sat by the window and 
didn’t say much, and pretty soon 
she stopped crying and began to 
think, even as I had known she 
would do. Finally, after a long 
time, she got up and came over to 
me, and looked me straight in the 
eyes and asked me if I cared for her. 
Of course I said I did. Then she 
said, “Will you stand by me through 
this?” and I said I would. I be- 
gan, too, to say something about her 
not minding, and what a good time 
we would have, but she stopped me 
and kissed me, and changed her dress 
without another word, and we went 
downstairs. 

The meal was pretty bad. It was 
served in the kitchen and Maude’s 
uncle and aunt reached over the ta- 
ble for things, and the old man ate 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MARIONETTES 


_ Troop No. 115 of New York City 
is very proud of its two artistic and 
ingenious Scouts, Beatrice and Grace 
Fox, who have manufactured their 
own marionette show and have al- 
ready given a number of perform- 
ances. 

They have a tiny stage about thirty 
inches long, and fourteen inches 
high, with miniature curtains and 
scenery. The girls work the wooden 
dolls behind the scenes and make 
them act in the most realistic way. 
The audience always takes delight in 
watching the tiny blue velvet cur- 
tain rise and fall by a system of 
weights. When the dolls or marion- 
eltes enter and exit, dance and sing, 
talk and laugh, the children of the 
audience wonder with bated breath 
at the living qualities of the dolls. 

It is very difficult to create the real 
living effects of the marionettes’ ac- 
tions, but Grace and Beatrice worked 
over their costumes all summer and 
practiced for a long time pitching 
their own voices to the tones which 
a doll would be supposed to use. 

















He’s a good old scout! 


There are three one-act plays per- 
fected so far, each with its own spe- 
cial scenery. They are “Johnny’s 
First Visit to the Circus,” very 
funny; “Pat and Tryxe,” a mysteri- 
ous play with the devil and his pitch- 
fork in it; and “Lima Beans,” a play 
especially written and copyrighted 
for marionettes, and causing great 
merriment in its oft-repeated lines of 
the hero to the heroine, “What is 
love?” with the answer, “I don’t 
know,” ending in an embrace and a 
wooden kiss! 

Grace and Beatrice are very kindly 
giving the plays for any entertain- 
ments for a reasonable sum, the cap- 
tain of their troop meeting all ex- 
penses, so as to raise money for uni- 
forms for the girls of the troop. Any 
Scouts in New York may write for 
particulars to the “American Girl,” 
if they would like the marionettes for 
a birthday party or a troop party 
and can secure them for a reasonable 
sum. 

Captain I. S., 
New York City 


a 
PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 

The Girl Scout Rally of all troops 
in Westchester County was held at 
Pleasantville Saturday, September 
18, on the athletic field known as 
The Soldiers and Sailors Memorial 
Field. Two hundred and fifty scouts 
were present representing troops 
from fourteen communities in the 
caunty. It was the first county Rally 
of the sort to be held and was, 
therefore, of considerable note. The 
girls were in full uniform, flying 
their troop flags, and the scene was 
gay and festive. Mrs. John H. 
Hammond of Mt. Kisco, who is a 
Girl Scout Commissioner for West- 
chester County, and Mrs. Arthur O. 
Choate, National President of Girl 
Scouts, officiated. Mrs. E. E. Oye, 
Captain of a troop at Scarsdale and 
a member of a Scarsdale Council, 
was present, having just returned 
from the Olympic Games where she 
represented the Girl Scouts. The 
girls were drawn up in full review 
and to the music of an excellent 
band, marched down the parade 
ground. Other events were dancing 
on the Green, exhibitions of scout 


troop achievement during the sum- 
mer such as fireless cookers which 
they had made, scrap-books of 
flowers, gathered and pressed, ex- 
amples of fine sewing, button-holing 
and cooking. 

Mrs. Choate and Mrs. Read pre- 
sented a large number of Merit 
Badges to girls who had recently 
earned them. A Medal of Merit was 
won by Ellen Curtis, of Pleasant- 
ville, daughter of Mrs. John Curtis, 
and two Golden Eaglets were pre- 
sented; one to Anita Hollister, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hollister 
of Purchase, and another to Betty 
Read, daughter of Mrs. Wm. A. 
Read, also of Purchase. In addition 
to 21 Merit Badges required to win 
the Golden Eaglet, Betty Read has 
two other to her credit plus the 
Liberty Loan Bar, War Service 
Award, the Victory Loan Medal and 
the attendance star. Anita Hollister 
won 17 merit badges plus the Lib- 
erty Loan Medal, the Medal of 
Merit, a War Service Award, and a 
ninety per cent Attendance Star. 

After the presentation by Mrs. 
Choate of the Golden Eaglets to 
these two girls there were contest 
games played by the different troops 
taking part in the Rally. 


DERBY, CONN. 


Perhaps one of the best times the 
Girl Scouts of Derby has had was a 
hike to Huntington Center. 

Each girl started off with a lunch 
and a good spirit which was kept up 
all the way. Upon arriving we were 
welcomed to the house of one of our 
oldest scouts. Here we opened our 
lunches and ate a dinner we all de- 
served. The afternoon was spent in 
playing games. We were met by a 
truck loaded with hay and had a 
wonderful ride home. *% 





SUBJECTS FOR MARCH 
Verse: Title must contain the 
word “Garden Scout.” 

Letter: “Garden Scout.” 
Photographs: “Our Garden.” 
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HAKALAU, HAWAII 

We are going on a ten days’ camp- 
ing trip in the woods this winter. 
We'll leave home on the day after 
Christmas. 

Our money for camping was 
earned by a Scout play given here 
al our school on the 16th of October, 
and I am very glad to say that we 
cleared $120. ‘We are planning a 
dance to get more money for camp- 
ing. 

We had a Hallowe'en party to 
which we invited the boys of Troop 
5 here in Hakalau. We all masked 
and had a grand old time. 

The day before Thanksgiving we 
had a party for our mothers, and 
we expect to have one for ourselves 
just before Christmas. All the girls 
are making gifts for their mothers 
and we are having lots of fun keep- 
ing the secret from them. 

With Aloha (Hawaiian word for 
love), Mrs. M. C. M., 

Captain, Troop 1, Hakalau 
LYFORD, TEXAS 

Lyford, a village of about 350 
people, located very near the Mex- 
ican border, proudly claims the only 
Girl Scout organization in this sec- 
tion. In December, 1919, the Cardi- 
nal Troop of Girl Scouts was organ- 
ized, 19 in number. Later, a Brownie 
patrol was formed With its own cap- 
tain. We have 17 Second Class, 2 
Tenderfoot, 8 Brownie Scouts, 6 who 
will take their tenderfoot test De- 
cember 15th, 2 captains and 2 lieu- 
tenants. Troop No. 1 is the Cardinal 
Troop, named for one of our loveliest 
song birds, while the Brownies are 
the Bluebonnets, named for our 
State flower. 

Unanimously, the Cardinals voted 
to earn their uniforms, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1920, every Scout in the or- 
iginal 19 was wearing her khaki. 

Two Merit Badges have been is- 
sued, and a number of Merit Badge 
tests are to be given in January. 

We have no local council but a 
council of mothers which gives very 
definite help to the troops. 

Our first public service was given 
on Memorial Day, 1920. 

Early in September a supper was 
cooked by the Scouts and served to 
the new teachers in our public school 
as a sign of welcome from the or- 
ganization. 

During the recent Red Cross roll 
call the Scouts gave valuable help, 
and on Red Cross Sunday assisted 
with the services. 


To a member of the mothers’ coun- 
cil who was recently very ill flowers 
were taken; and, at Christmas time, 
others who are ill were remembered 
in this way. 

In observance of Girl Scout Sunday 
a beautiful and impressive service 
was given to our troops by interested 
Lyford citizens. 

Christmas carols were sung at 
dawn on Christmas morning before 
some of the village homes. 

In January a Girl Scout musicale 
will be given and in February a sing- 
song. Other public programs are to 
he given throughout the year, the pro- 
ceeds to go for Scout equipment and 
camping expenses. 

G. F..%.. 
Captain, Troop No. 1 


DETROIT, MICH., TROOP NO. 5 

Our wood work is proving very in- 
teresting. Some samples of bunny 
coat hangers, dolls, doll beds, and 
other Christmas toys were exhibited 
one night. 

The Lone Pine Patrol went on an 
overnight hike to Algonac recently. 
Besides the usual fun of an overnight 
hike, they enjoyed a splendid row 
over a choppy channel to Walpole, 
a hike through the autumn woods 
and a ride om an Indian merry-go- 
round, namely the big reel on which 
the Indians wind their big nets. The 
Captain’s pail from her cooking kit 
fell in the water and the patrol lead- 
er and another girl started to row 
out for it. The water being very 
clear did not seem deep, so she 
leaned over the boat to get it. The 
other girls held her feet, but her 
arms were not long enough to reach 
it, and, all of a sudden, she found 
herself in the water keeping company 
with the pail. After a lot of excite- 
ment she was pulled out and taken 
back as fast as possible. The girls 
came home ‘Saturday night very 
happy. The hike was a reward for 
winning in a Scout contest. 

On Saturday the troop took a hike 
out to Royal Oak. We met at Log 
Cabin, hiked to Maplehurst. and then 
went out that road, so it was over 
five miles that we hiked. We came 
to a field where we stopped to have 
lunch. After cleaning up the place, 
we started for home. Several girls 
hiked and the rest took the car. We 
were all glad that we went, and we 
want to go again soon, so that we 
can get more points for the contest. 


EAST WINTHROP, MAINE 


The Oriole Troop No. 1 fair, which 
was held in the vestry of the East 
Winthrop Church was a decided suc- 
cess. 

One corner of the Red Cross room 
was filled by the variety booth. The 
motto read “Spice of Life” in pink 
letters on a white background. From 
the window ledge beside the booth a 
white rabbit peeked out from a bank 
of pink and white dahlias. The booth 
was a wooden frame wound with 
white paper and sprinkled with 
sprays of pink flowers. The prize, a 
box of G. S. stationery, was given 
to the four girls selling the many 
pretty novelties at this booth. 

The apron booth had no frame but 
streamers of twisted yellow and 
white paper were hung from the ceil- 
ing to the four corners of a table and 
to the wall on each side. In front 
of the table was a paper emblem rep- 
resenting the Scout trefoil. A doll 
dressed in white and wearing a yel- 
low apron attracted trade. Nearly 
all the aprons were sold and about 
$15 was made. 

The frame of the ice-cream booth 
was wound in red, white and blue— 
flags were crossed at the top, and a 
large red bell was suspended in the 
middle. The motto, “From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountain” was placed in 
front and served as an advertisement. 
Six gallons of very good ice-cream 
were sold. 

The Brownies had a little booth of 
their own. A square box with four 
upright posts was wound and draped 
with blue and orange, and very 
prettily decorated with all kinds of 
flowers. Two little girls in their 
Brownie uniforms sold all their 
home-made candy and roasted pea- 
nuts, very quickly. 

At six o’clock a bountiful supper 
was served to two hundred people. 
The dining-room was decorated in 
yellow and white and table bouquets 
of yellow and white dahlias con- 
tributed much to the dainty effect. 
The Girl Scout waitresses wore white 
dresses with yellow sashes and rib- 
bons. 

After supper the Scouts enter- 
tained the crowd by showing various 
phases of Scout life and singing 
Scout songs. 

When it was learned that more than 
one hundred dollars had been cleared 
a big shout was given for our cap- 
tain, who had worked so hard for our 
first fair. 

“Peccy T” 
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A LETTER FROM SCOTLAND 


The following letter was received 
by Miss G. Eleanor MacLean of New 
York City from a Girl Guide in Scot- 
land: 

“I must get a start and tell you 
about our Rally in September. Prin- 
cess Mary inspected us in the Baxter 
Park. I was with my own old com- 
pany (I have left Brechin and am 
now at school in Newport. There 
are no guides there so I won’t have 
much guide news. I’m to try to start 
a company in the school.) 

“Mother and I went to Dundee in 
the morning with the 11:10 train 
and took a train up to the Morgan 
Academy, where we were entertained 
to tea. The High School Company 
had not arrived then, but I made 
friends with a few of the other com- 
panies. My company arrived at 1:30 
Pb. M., and after tidying up we had 
to “fall in” and were marched into 
the parade grounds about a quarter 
to two, and we were allowed to sit 
down if we felt tired. One girl in 
our company became sick but recov- 
ered again. The Girls’ Guildry was 
there and the Boy’s Brigade, also all 
the Guides from Forfar and Perth- 
shire. We were rather a dandy, turn- 
out, I can tell you. One company, 
the 2d Arbreath, had a black retriev- 
er for a mascot. It had on a tie the 
same as the company’s, red. Its 
name was Roger. 

“The Princess was to motor !roue 
Airlie Castle to Dundee and arrive 
at the Lochee car terminus at 12:00 
o’clock. She was cheered all through 
the streets, visited Lord Robert’s Me- 
morial Work Shop, and had lunch- 
eon, and at a quarter to three the 
first car arrived. It contained Lord 
Provost Don and Lady Don and their 
daughter, another car followed a few 
minutes later and about 3 P. M. 
Princess Mary arrived and was in- 
troduced to the Councillors and 
their wives. Then the King’s colors 
were raised and the sailors’ band be- 
gan to play “God Save the King,” 
while we all stood at the full salute 
and Princess Mary took up her posi- 
tion in front of the Scottish Lion. 
Then Miss Barse, the staff captain, 
told us the order for the companies 
in the “March Post,” Dundee, For- 
farshire and Perthshire. The Black 
Watch Band piped for us. Princess 
Mary looked just beautiful in her 
Guide uniform with her white and 
purple cockade. She has an extreme- 
ly nice face and is slightly sun- 
burned. ‘She has a sweet proud 








These Scotch lassies are Girl Guides 


mouth and brown hair and I think 
everybody fell in love with her. 

“After taking the salute, we were 
drawn up around the parade ground 
and Princess Mary inspected the 
Brownies first. Then she inspected 
the Brechin Companies. She spoke 
to one girl in our company, the one 
who was sick, then passed on to the 
rest. One Guide in one of the Ar- 
broath Companies who had saved the 
life of her sister, a Brownie, was in- 
troduced to the Princess. The news- 
paper reporters were much in evi- 
dence and the photographers and a 
movie man, turning the handle for 
all he was worth. 

“After the inspection came dis- 
plays of ambulance and physical ex- 
ercises and eight girls from each 
company danced an eight-some reel. 
I was one of the eight for the H. S. 
company. 

“A presentation followed, when 
the Guides presented Princess Mary 
with a box of chocolates and the 
Brownies a basket of heather. Then 
we were marched to the gate of the 
park and one rank fell in on one side 
ot the road the other on the other. 
After waiting a while the first car 
turned up in which was the Chief 
Constable. There was no sound, the 
second car in which were the Dons 
produced a murmur and the third, 
the shouts were awful. We cheered 
some, I guess, and Princess Mary 
bowed and smiled. I had a clean 
hankie specially to wave. In the last 
car were the Earl of Airlie and Lady 
Joan Mulholland. The Earl waved 
his hand and grinned to us. 





“When the last car 
closed again, but a ‘Bobby’ had to 
clear around for us. One man leant 
forward and patted my shoulder and 
said, ‘Played, well played.’ 

“Then we had tea in the Morgan 
and about 5:30 the Brechin Com- 
panies left in charabancs. The Brech- 
in lot were a center of interest for 
heaps of people asked ‘When the 
Brechin Guides left.’ Now I think 
that’s a pretty full account of the 
Rally. At 6:00 o’clock rain started 
to come down in buckets full, and I 
got not a little wet. 

“I forgot to tell you that the Earl 
of Airlie said the High School com- 
pany was ‘very smart.’ He made re- 
marks on each.” 


assed out we 





RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 


Troop I, Miss Mildred Downs, 
captain, reports that they were in 
uniform during the campaign. These 
girls attended the Methodist Church 
on Scout Sunday, where there was a 
special service prepared for them. 
A meeting of an hour was held three 
times a week for Scout songs, folk 
dancing and games. A social was 
given for the benefit of the Epworth 
League of the Methodist Church, ana 
on Saturday night the “Pageant” was 
given in the Methodist Church. These 
girls have donated $10 from their 
treasury to the “Far East Relief 
Fund.” The girls of Riverhead have 
also taken two long hikes and have 
held a “Penny Social” at which a 
“Fish Pond,” “Fortune Telling,” 
“Wonderful Animals,” a “Penny 
March,” “Candy Fords” for sale and 
games at one penny each. added their 
quota of fun and revenue. Lunch 
was also served at one cent. 

Another night gymnastic stunts 
were put on by the troop. ‘A Hal- 
loween party was given the girls by 
the Boy Scout Troop of Riverhead. 

These Scouts have also formed a 
“Chain” and are calling on one of 
the troop members who has recently 
become totally bfind. Calls are also 
baing made on the sick, taking books 
or fruit or some thing of personal 
interest and enjoyment, and for 
which a Scout can call on the treas- 
urer for 75 cents, rendering a report 
to the troop. Aren’t these girls 
doing their part? They have a fine 
Scouting spirit and are doing much 
to develop an interest in Scouting in 
their community. We feel they are 
surely to be congratulated. 
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A PIN PARTY 


The invitations to this party should 
be pricked out on a stiff card just 
so that everyone may know that it is 
a “Pin Party” and for decoration it 
would be nice to have a colored glass 
headed pin in the corner. 

In preparing for the party be sure 
to have plenty of pins on hand, pins 
of all sorts, straight and safety, hair- 
pins, clothes pins and even a rolling 
pin for a prize. As this is all that 
is necessary the party is not an ex- 
pensive one. 

For the first contest all that is re- 
quired is a new paper of black and 
white pins. Tear olf a row of white 
and a row of black for each person 
and provide a little tray to hold the 
pins. At the ring of a bell or the 
word “Go!” all must take the pins 
out of both rows and put them in a 
holder. They must go to work and 
replace them, alternating black and 
white. Neatness counts. The one 
who finishes first wins the prize, 
which may be a fancy box of assorted 
pins, beauty pins, safety pins, or 
whatever the hostess wishes. 

Little satin pincushions should be 
given out on which each girl should 
see who can make the best initials by 
sticking pins in. These cushions may 
be given as souvenirs. All girls like 
to have pretty satin pincushions on 
their bureaus. 

Provide plain black hat pins with 
sticks of colored sealing wax. It isa 
good idea to have tiny candles for 
each girl by which she can melt the 
sealing wax and make a pretty col- 
ored top. 


Next stretch a clothes line across 
the room. Each guest should tie a 
clothes pin bag full of clothes pins 
around her waist. These should be 
pinned on the clothes line four min- 
utes being the time allowed. A roll- 
ing pin might be the prize for this 
stunt. 

If you have not tried to see how 
dificult it is to find anything or 
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judge distances with one’s eyes shut, 
it is very amusing. First place a 
piece of paper on the floor before 
you, shut your eyes, walk backward 
two steps then try to walk to the 
paper and pick it up. Stick a pin 
in the wall about four feet away 
from the table, shut the eyes and 
try to walk up to it without knocking 
against it. Many other things may 
be devised to show how dependent 
we are upon sight. 

Gather up all the clothes pins and 
place them in a big basket on the 
floor. Let each girl try to build a 
blockhouse, telling them that the best 
one will be used as a centerpiece for 
the table. Instructions for building 
ihe house may be given as follows: 

Start the house foundation with 
two clothes pins laid down parallel 
and sufficiently far apart for two 
more to bridge over the intervening 
space. Be sure to place the clothes 
pins so that they rest on the open 





All girls like to give parties 
and certainly Girl Scouts are 
no exception. This is prov- 
ed by the number of requests 
we receive at Headquarters 
for entertainment material. 
We have therefore decided 
to give every month in The 
American Girl a number of 
party suggestions. If there is 
any particular kind of party 
you wish help with, write to 
us. On the other hand if you 
have a. original idea for an 
entertainment, send it in. We 
will pay $1.00 for any .ac- 
count of a party or plan 
for a party considered wor- 
thy of publication. 
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edge of the prongs and lie steady, 
for the round edge is apt to roll and 
slide. Lay the second two pieces 
across with their ends on the first two 
pins. Build up the lower part of the 
house in this way, eight layers high. 
The upper part of the building will 
need longer logs, which may be made 
by taking two pins and fitting the 
prongs together. With these cross 
the top of the house so that the edge 
projects an equal distance on both 
sides. After the four logs are ad- 
justed proceed with the second story 
the same as the first. Use all long 
logs and continue until it’s ten 
“pins” high. Then make a brown 
paper or pasteboard roof. 

Dress same clothes pins as “early 
settlers,” and see how lifelike they 
appear. Plenty of black, white and 
colored tissue paper must be pro- 
vided, also paste, scissors and thread. 
Small trees, animals and chickens 
can also be made and will make the 
scene most realistic for the center 
of the table. 

The best looking block house may 
be carried in state to the dining-room 
where it should be placed in the 
center of the table with the “early 
settlers’ and the farm animals 
around it. Instead of place cards 
names may be spelled out, with pins, 
of various colors. The napkins 
should be pinned .with long violet 
pins and the nut and candy hold- 
ers may be pinned to the table cloth 
by hat pins each with a different top. 


Even the refreshments can be made 
to carry out the idea—croquettes 
should be long and narrow, with bits 
of macaroni in each end so that they 
will resemble miniature clothes pins. 
Hot cheese balls with the salad may 
be perched on the end of new skewers 
which the butcher will send you, to 
make them look like hat pins and 
the lettuce should be pinned with 
wee safety pins to make hollow cups 
to hold the fruit salad. Round fat 
cakes, served with the ice-cream, 
may contain tiny boxes of hairpins. 
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Everyone will be sorry to hear 
that Miss Nancy B. Waddell has had 
to give up the directorship of the 
Girl Scouts of Philadelphia on ac- 
count of her health. Miss Frances 
Clark is taking her place. Come in 
and call on her. 


BANNER CONTESTS 

Now that the winter has arrived 
the campaign is over, and the Scout 
program is completed. The Banner 
Contest has again commenced—we 
believe that the other local councils 
do not have these contests, so it may 
be of interest to them to hear of 


ours. The following report shows 
the rating: 
Points 
PROMOTIONS 


einiad Tenderfoot at 5 points each........ 
...5econd Class 
at 15 points each........ 
‘onal First Class at 25 points each........ 
Merit Bapces 
soaulil New Badges 
at 10 points each........ 
HIKEs 
seiiies Scouts attending 
at 5 points each Scout........ 
HOMEKEEPING 
seicsiaal Scouts taking charge of room 
at 50 points each month........ 
eisai Scouts washing or wiping dishes 
at 1 point each time........ 
saicei Scouts running errands 
at 1 point each errand........ 
sbeaiid Scouts cooking dinner 
at 5 points each dinner........ 
a Scouts cooking breakfast 
luncheon at 2 points each meal........ 
SEWING AND KNITTING 
svi Articles of dressmaking 
at 5 points each article........ 
scala Articles of knitting 
at 5 points each article........ 
staal Articles of mending 
at 5 points each article..:..... 
ATTENDANCE AT PARADES OR PUBLIC 
MEETINGS OR Work aT Scout OFFICE 


; at 5 points each Scout........ 
Troop having perfect attendance for 
the month at 25 points each........ 
Scouts eating no sweets between 
meals for month at 50 points each 
Scout.......- 
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Notes must be brought from parent 
to Captain. 
ScHooL Work 
sonata Scouts having an average of 90 
or over at 20 points each Scout........ 
cetinling Scouts having an average of 80 
to 90 at 10 points each Scout........ 
For Inspection Mark BY FIELD 
DIRECTOR 
90 or over at 100 points each........ 
Total points........ 
Registered Captains and Lieuten- 
ants count in total. 
Divided by registered Scouts in 
trOOP.....--. 
Average of points........ 
Each captain makes up one of 
these reports every month. The troop 
with the highest average wins the 
banner for the month. The contest 
closes in June and the troop that has 
won the banner the most number of 
times keeps it. 


The S. P. C. A. is awarding $50 in 
prizes for compositions written by 
Girl Scouts of Philadelphia, which 
must be true stories of heroic deeds 
either done in behalf of an animal 
or in behalf of a person by an ani- 
mal. The prizes will be awarded at 
the Grand Court of Honor on Janu- 
ary 22d. The contest was closed at 
Thanksgiving. The names of the 
ptize winners and the winning com- 
position will be published in the next 
issue. 


CAMP TO BE OPEN FOR WEEK- 
ENDS AFTER CHRISTMAS 

The camp at Langhorne is to be 
thoroughly cleaned and put in order 
within the next week, so that girls 
wishing to spend the week-end there 
may do so. They will be in charge 
of a field director. Captains, call 
up Miss Fox at headquarters and 
make reservations. 


TWO DISTRICTS COMBINE FOR 
HIKE 


Field Director McClaskey and 
Field Director Watt together took 
the troops of their districts for 4 
six-mile hike on Saturday, November 
13th. The girls, numbering one 
hundred and fifteen, cooked their 
own supper and toasted marshmal- 
lows at the Devils’ Pool and returned 
after dark by the sole light of their 
own flash lights. 


ROLL OF HO> OR FOR 
NOVEMBER 

Troop No. 42, of which Miss 
Grace Ray Spoerhase is captain, 91 
per cent. 

Troop No. 55, of which Miss Eliz- 
abet Criswell is captain, 87 per 
cent. 

Troop No. 18, of which Miss 
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Helen C. Bonsall is captain, 85 per 
cent. 

Troop No. 166, of which Miss 
Sadie Miller is captain, 83 per cent. 


Y. M. C. A. SHOWS THE GOLDEN 
EAGLET 

The Central Branch of the Y. M. 
C. A. at 1421 Arch Street showed the 
oficial moving pictures of the Girl 
Scouts at both their afternoon ana 
evening performances on Saturday, 
December fourth. 

Miss Cross, one of our Field Di- 
rectors, who was in charge of the 
Scouts attending the performance, 
gave a short talk on Scouting which 
so enthused the children in the audi- 
ence that ten of them (eight girls and 
two boys) approached her and asked 
where they should go to join. 


BRINGING CHEER 

The Girl Scouts are going to 
adopt twenty-five of their less for- 
tunate sisters at the Philadelphia 
General Hospital. The little pa- 
tients range from eight to fourteen 
years of age. 

Different troops will take charge 
of either one or two (or more if 
they desire) of the children and visit, 
write letters, take out in an automo- 
bile or send little presents to them 
and try to bring a little pleasure and 
the feeling of an interest from the 
outside into their lives. 


CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL 
GIRLS’ ORGANIZATIONS 

The Philadelphia Council of Na- 
tional Girls’ Organizations are plan- 
ning a three-day conference in March 
for workers with girls. The organ- 
ization is made up of representatives 
from the Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A., 
Camp Fire, Girls’ Friendly and 
White Williams Foundation. Miss 


Gwen Martin, assistant commission- 
er of the Philadelphia Girl Scouts, 
is chairman. A most interesting pro- 
gram is now under consideration, 
and will be published in a later 


issue. 














~ A Girl Scout is a Friend to Animals.” — 
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By Alice Carpenter 





IN SERBIA = 


Vice-Chairman Women’s National Committee 


ee A RE you my seester?” Sergeant 

Farnam turned as a tiny hand 
was slipped into hers. The big- 
hearted woman who had proved so 
good a friend to Serbia bent over 
the child as she laughingly answered. 
“Yes, ’'m your sister, your mother 
and everything you’ve got.” 

The children, a dozen or more of 
them who had gathered in the court- 
yard, clapped their hands and danced 
about her. Strange children these, 
with tense drawn faces—faces of old 
men and women with bodies of little 
children. The courtyard in which 
they played was of the Institute for 
Children at Chachak, sixty miles 
from Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, 
where the Serbian Child Welfare As- 
sociation is reaching out with tender, 
loving care of those whose parents 
have gone—alas, of many of them we 
know not the fate—leaving no one 


Serbian Child Welfare Association 


to provide for them. 

We all know the story of these 
children. How they travelled with 
their mothers and their older 
brothers and sisters across the Al- 
banian Mountains as the enemy from 
the north swept into their beloved 
country. The winds howled and 
swept across the valleys. The snows 
drifted and beat into their faces as 
they struggled on. They had a mis- 
sion to perform—these boys and 
girls. They must live, that Serbia also 
might live. Back of them the war 
raged and their fathers and brothers 
lay wounded and dead for the honor 
of Serbia. They must not be less brave 
and loyal. Now and then a child 
died or an older woman dropped by 
the roadside. A brief prayer for the 
soul of the one who had gone and on 
they went ... . little wonder the faces 
of these children were old with the 


bitter experience of starvation and 
misery. 

In New York last winter the boys 
and girls of the public schools 
brought their pennies and dimes and 
quarters that these children might be 
brought back to life and have again 
the care which belongs to childhood. 
During the summer in Garrison, New 
York, the boys and girls, eager to 
help, held a play—they made candies 
and: lemonade, they picked apples 
and sold them to passersby. In Ash- 
ville, Maine, a boy worked all sum- 
mer and saved his pennies that he too 
might help. Was that not a splendid 
spirit for American boys and girls 
to show? 

To Serbia House, Seven West 
Eighth Street, New York, our chil- 
dren come to bring their gifts for 
children in Serbia. Will not the Girl 
Scouts also be glad to help? 








“HELP US, LEST WE PERISH!” 


When you go out coasting in your 
warm sweater, it might be well to 
remember that in Central Europe 
there are three and a half million 
children to whom winter means not 
fun but the direst kind of misery and 
want. 

“In long lines they are waiting at 
the American food-kitchens,” says 
Literary Digest. “Will the food be 
there for them? Will they be turned 
away? There are no happy, healthy 
faces in those long lines—not one. 
You have seen rags and barefooted 
children, but never so many little 
boys and girls literally dressed in 
tatters.” 

In Poland, a million five hundred 


thousand! Other millions in Latvia, 
Esthonia, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, 
Austria! 

And besides those in danger of 
real starvation, children whose needs 
must be denied because they can still 
endure their hunger. Not even a 
meal a day can be given them—they 
must be turned away, literally in 
thousands, from the American 
kitchens! 

And yet, as The Literary Digest 
says, “a great, a beautiful and heart- 
sustaining hope supports these 
striken people—America will come 
to their relief.” 

Ten dollars will provide a meal 
a day ali winter long for one starv- 


stockings necessary to bring him 
ing child, plus the coat, boots and 
from the hovel he calls home to the 
nearest American kitchen. Just ten 
dollars! And yet it means a life. 

Why not save your money as a 
Girl Scout troop, or an individual 
Girl Scout, and send it to “The Liter- 
ary Digest Child Feeding Fund?” 
Every remittance will be acknowl- 
edged, and The Literary Digest will 
be responsible for every dollar con- 
tributed, to see that it goes without 
one penny deducted, to the purpose 
for which it is given. Address: Child 
Feeding, The Literary Digest, 354- 
360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








A Hallowe’en 


On October 23 a Hallowe’en party 
was held at the home of one of the 
scouts from Troop 2, Irvington, N. 
J. The party started at 8:00 and the 
evening was one filled with enjoy- 
ment and surprises that delighted 
every one. 

The first thing to greet the guests 
as they came up the steps to the 
porch was a large pumpkin. A 
scout, dressed as a ghost, stood at 
the door and pointed out where we 
were to go. 

The Future Game was the first one 
to be played. We hid a ring, a thim- 


ble and a penny; and the person 


finding the ring is supposed to be 
married first, the one finding the 
thimble to be a old maid, and the 
penny, to be weakhy. 

All of a sudden a knock at the 
door was heard and the lights went 
out. A ghost appeared and told 
such a thrilling ghost story that our 
hair rose on end. As she was finish- 
ing there was a loud crash in the 
cellar and presently another ghost 
came in with a white cat in her arms. 

Next came the grand march which 
offered prizes to the prettiest, the 
funniest and the most appropriate 
costumes. One of the scouts, dressed 


Party 


as Martha Washington, won the first 
prize; the second prize was won by 
a scout dressed as a scare crow; and 
a friend of the troop received the 
prize for being most appropriately 
dressed. 

Scout Mary Moninger our hostess, 
then tried to guess who each one was, 
and the last to be guessed received a 
prize. This was a scout represent- 
ing the cocoa lady. 

Refreshments were served by the 
girls. The remaining time was spent 
playing more games and dancing. 


Troop 2, Irvincton, N. J. 











BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Since the fall and winter activities 
of the Girl Scouts began about three 
months ago five new troops have been 
organized in the city and three in 
the towns. A number of established 
troops have new leaders, and five 
additional troops are being formed 
in different sections of the city. 

As the growth of the Girl Scouts 
now depends practically on the 
supply of leaders, scout headquarters 
at No. 81 Franklin Street is particu- 
larly pleased with the good attend- 
ance at the leaders’ class which meets 
every Tuesday evening through the 
co-operation of the school depart- 
ment in the Hutchinson High School. 
Miss Bertha Schwenger is conducting 
this class, and after the holidays, 
afternoons as well as evenings will 
be held in order to meet the demand 
for leaders to take charge of new 
troops. 

Mrs. Thomas B. Carpenter, chair- 
man of the local council of Girl 
Scouts, and Mrs. Frank A. Abbott, 
commissioner, plan to visit each Girl 
Scout troop during the winter, and 
the council members also expect to 
visit at least one troop each. 


Qualifications of leaders are ~ 


passed on by Mrs. Richard Noye, Jr., 
chairman of the qualifications com- 
mittee. Mrs. Nye is executive secre- 
tary of the Buffalo Chapter, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

Girl Scouts have earned 21 merit 
badges thus far this winter as the 
result of training received during 
the summer and fall. Examinations 
for these wards started November 
15th, according to a schedule ar- 
ranged by Miss May Sickmon, chair- 
man of the Girl Scout court of honor. 
Mrs. Adolph Block is chairman of 
the merit badge committee. Miss 
Lillian MacDonald, vice-commis- 
sioner is chairman of the committee 
on first-class examinations. 

Two rallies have been held since 
winter activities began, and a com- 
petition has been started with prizes 
for the troop having the largest num- 
ber of Merit Badges and for the troop 
having the greatest number of Second 
Class scouts, as well as to the troop 
having the best attendance record. 

The new city troops of Girl Scouts 
announced by the local director, Miss 
Clarine Bonnar, are as follows: 

At Trinity Church, Miss Jessica 
McCullough, leader, with joint super- 
vision by “Mrs. John K. Tibbits; at 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Miss 
Irene E. Lazear, leader; at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Miss Mae Robert- 
son, leader; at the Jewish Community 
House on Jefferson Street, Miss Jessie 
Goldberg, leader; at the Miniature 
Lamp Works on Fillmore Avenue, 
Miss Frances Paplow, leader; at 
East Aurora, two troops, under the 
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S it an ice, a cooling bev. 
erage, a hot cup? An in- 
formal gathering or a formal 


function ? 
Wafers make the pleasure 
complete. Even the conversa- 
tion becomes brighter and 
happier to the accompaniment 
of these fragile strips of fairy 
goodness. Keep a supply in 
the pantry. 


In-er-seal Trade Mark package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


ISCO 


Sugar Wafe 


NABISCO Sugar 


Sold in the famous 
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M-621-C 
joint leadership of Miss Lela M. 


Hunley, Mrs. Parsons and Miss 
Heinaman; at Springville, Miss Elsie 
Waite, leader. Springville’s troop is 
a large one, and the two troops at 
East Aurora comprise about 80 Girl 
Scouts, meeting both afternoons and 
evenings. 

New troop leaders are: Miss 
Frances Farnham, Y. W. C. A. Girl’s 


Club secretary, leader of the troop at 
the First Congregational Church, 


Bryant and Elmwood; Evelyn Manly, 
leader of the troop at School 63; 
Gertrude Ziemann, leader of the troop 
at the Trenton Avenue Mission; 
Agatha Bredlemeier, leader of troop 
at the Church of the Covenant, Michi- 
gan and Ferry; Dorothy Schunck, 
leader of the Williamsville troop; 
Judith Kelman, leader of the troop 
at School 41; Hazel Carrigan, leader 
of troop at Westminister Presby- 
terian Church. 


Continued on page 27 
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CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 15) 
1X. Banquet 

Thurs. P. M. Toastmaster, Dr. 
R. J. Condon, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Cincinnati. 1. 
“Scouting an International Pro- 
gram.” 2. “American Ideals,” by 
Dr. David Philipson, Rabbi, Rock- 
dale Avenue Temple. 3. “Training 
College Girls for Leadership,” Mrs. 
josephine Daskam Bacon. 4. “Our 
Junior Citizens,” by Hon. E. C. 
Gibbs, President, Cin. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

X. Elections 

Fri. A. M. Chairman, Mrs. H. K. 
Dunham, President Cincinnati Wo- 
man’s Club. 1. “How Constructive 
Social Programs Assist the Courts,” 
by Judge C. W. Hoffman, Juvenile 
Court, Cincinnati. 2. Constitutional 
Amendments. 3. Election of Officers 
for 1921. 

XI. Unfinished Business 

Fri. P. M. Chairman Mrs. O. 

Choate, New York. 
XII. Health Rally 

Fri. P. M. Chairman, Miss Kath- 
erine Dabney, Phys. Ed. Dept. Cin. 
Univ. 1. Rally and Review of Cin. 
and Miami Valley Girl Scouts. 2. 
Demonstration of action—Songs and 


Games with Scouts led by Mr. Will 
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Reeves, Community Service. 3. Cho 
Cho, the Health Clown, Child Health 
Organization, New York City. 4. 
Playlets by Girl Scout Patrols. 
Social Calendar 

For Convention Delegates and 
Guests. Tuesday, 4 to 6 P. M., after- 
noon tea will be served at the head- 
quarters of Cincinnati and Miami 
Valley Council of Girl Scouts. 8 
P. M. Reception to Visiting Dele- 
gates and Guests. Wed., 4.30 P. M. 
Visit to Art Galleries of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. P. Taft. Thurs., 7:30 P. M., 
Banquet Hotel Sinton. Tickets, $2.50. 


ROME, GA. 

Troop No. 1, Girl Scouts, at a 
meeting at the Maple Street Com- 
munity house elected officers for the 
three patrols, played basketball and 
issued a challenge to any other group 
in the city to meet them on the court. 
Mrs. Andrew Cooper is captain of 
the troop and Macbeth Hagin is lieu- 
tenant. They have received their 
commissions and have ordered uni- 
forms for some of the girls. 


A JOLLY GOOD ROAST 
About fifty miles from New York 
City there is a town called Monore. 
Here there is a troop of Girl Scouts 





with fourteen members. By their 
steadfastness they have earned for 
themselves the title of “The Faithful 


Few.” 


One morning each girl read a no- 
tice which informed them that there 
would be an important Scout meet- 
ing. The girls were very much ex- 
cited when they found that a roast 
was being planned for the coming 
Saturday. 


You may be sure that each Scout 
was on time at the appointed meet- 
ing place! 


When they arrived at the place 
where the roast was to be held, they 
went out to look for nuts and to ex- 
amine different plants. Returning a 
little before noon, some scouts gath- 
ered sticks for the fire, while others 
prepared the dinner. The fire was 
soon kindled under the iron grates, 
the dogs put on to roast, the coffee 
tu. cook, the rolls to heat. While 
some scouts attended to the cooking, 
others set the table. It was a very 
crude one to be sure, but neverthe- 
less, it was a table! 

After dinner every one gathered 
around the captain and sang songs. 
Then, they rowed to a little island, 
where they held a regular scout meet- 
ing, came back again and then hiked 
home to Monroe. 














Sereno Stetson, 189 Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. City 


I think LEFAX might be helpful to me and you may 
send me full particulars, without obligation. 


tials. 


afield or in troop meeting. 


Year.” 
yourself. 


Start the New Year Right! 


One of the hardest things about scouting is record keeping. 
Keeping track of all of those thousand and one little essen- 
Keeping track of the birds you see, the hints you get, 
the maps you make, attendance, advancement, tests passed, 


addresses and goodness only knows what. 

LEFAX simplifies all this. 
maps and every other record and carefully places them in 
their proper place; available at a moment’s notice, whether 


LEFAX publishes the new Field Book and into this or 
a similar binder will go the necessary sheets that will put 
at your finger tips the information necessary to every Scout. 


It has been adopted everywhere. 
Washington, to Key West, Florida. 


LEFAX has appointed a special representative for Girl 
Scouts to take care of the ever-increasing number of users. 
Write to him and let him help you to make this a “Record 
Let him send you samples so that you can see for 


SERENO STETSON 


Special Representative 


Girl Scouts 
189 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


It takes your notes, addresses, 


It is known from Seattle, 




















THE ORDEAL OF MAUDE 
JOYCE 
(Continued from page 10) 
with his knife and drank his tea out 
of his saucer and made strange noises 
over it. Then in the evening some 
of the young farmers came in, and 
the country girls, and they sat around 
the room and grinned at us sheep- 
ishly. The men had cow-hide boots, 
and the girls—oh. well. it really was 
all pretty dreadful, even if one didn’t 
look at such things as Maudie Joyce 
did. When we were in bed that 
night she had another spell of crying. 

“If they were only as poor as 
Job’s turkey,” she said, “and lived 
out under a tree and ate nuts, I’d 
gladly visit them there if they were 
enly civilized! I hate money. We 
haven’t much ourselves, and none of 
my family cares for it; but this aw- 
ful ignorance and vulgarity I can’t 
endure!” And she cried and cried. 
I went to sleep at last, but I woke 
often during the night, and when- 
ever I did I heard her sobbing and 
turning restlessly from side to side. 
1 suppose it all seems silly to others, 
but to me who knew that proud soul 
so well, it was tragic. I spoke to 
her some times and patted her back 
once or twice, but on the whole I let 
her think it out alone. I got a good 
deal of sleep myself. 

When morning came Maudie sat 
up in bed and looked at me and 
asked if I was awake. I said I was, 
and I rubbed my eyes and tried to be. 
Jt was bitterly cold, but we were 
used to that in the convent. Maud— 
leaned her elbows on her knees and 
buried her chin in her hands and be- 
gan to talk. 

“May,” she said, “you behold in 
me a new person.” 

Well, she looked it. Her face was 
swollen and her nose was red, but 
somehow there was still a great deal 
of dignity in her mien. She went 
right on before I had time to speak. 

“T’ve had a lesson,” she said, very 
solemnly, “and I needed it for my 
soul’s sake. I have gone through 
fire. These folks are my people; 
their blood is in me. I am not what 
] thought I was. I am one of the 
people. I shall never speak of blood 
or race again. You girls thought I 
was a snob. I was, and this is my 
punishment. I shall take it. I shall 
stay here this week, and I shall carry 
out all their plans and make myself 
as agreeable as I can to them and to 
their friends. It’s not their fault 
that they are like this, and I—I— 
can’t hurt their feelings. I wouldn’t 
for the world. So I'll stay and see 
this thing through. But I don’t ex- 
pect you to do it! You'd better go 
home.” 
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Dear Scout: 


Santa Claus has been here 
and gone, the Christmas holi- 
~ yi days are past. Now we must 
get down to work and do 
some hard thinking s0 as to 
make the year 1921 the big- 
gest and happiest one yet. 
The peoples of the world, our friends and 
especially the Scouts expect this,- how 
are you to do your part? Remember your 
pledge and the question is answered. 

We can help you in more ways than one— 

Have you won your COOKING BADGE? Let 
us tell you about Miss Clara Ingram Judson 
who has written stories for THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. Do you know that she wrote COOKING 
WITHOUT MOTHER'S HELP? and that she had 
in mind the Scoutlets and Scouts at the 
time she was writing? It is just as in- 
teresting as her stories, in fact, it is 
a@ conversational story, and a really 
truly splendid guide for you in this very 
important part of your Scout work. Price 
$1.00 at your book-store or the publishers. 


Besides this we can help you equip 
your troop, or raise money for your camp 
next summer. 


Won't you let us help you? 
Yours Cordially, 


The Nourse Co. 
114 East 23rd Street, New York 


On or about February lst we will publish 
"Sewing Without Mother's Help," by Clara 
Ingram Judson, Price $1.00 


Without 
others Help 


Vio 














NS CLARA INGRAN J v0S0N 

















SLnmeed. Winter Sports! 
oe Skating — Coasting— 
Snow-shoeing—Hik- 
ing—and reading 
your scout magazine. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


189 Lexington Avenue 
i eee New York City 
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Loros Tea CoNcERN, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 


Enclosed you will find $25.65 to 
pay for cocoa ordered of you last 
week. This is the sum after the 
discount of $2.85 had been sub- 
tracted from your bill. 


We wish to thank you for your 
help for we find this an easy and 
pleasant way of making money. 

You may hear from us again 
soon. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) KaTHLEEN M. Hempet 
Elkader, Iowa. 


(The above is a copy of letter just 
received 


BEADS 


We offer the finest import- 
ed beads for bags, mocassins, 
hats, dresses, costumes, etc., 
at the lowest prices ever 
quoted to you. 


1. We can sell to you post- 
age prepaid, 8,800 large size 
“E” beads in assorted colors 
for $2.50, which is approxi- 
mately one-half, the usual 
price charged. 


2. We can sell to you, 38,- 
000 small size beads assorted 
colors for $2.50. This is less 
than one-half the price usu- 
ally charged. 


We shall be glad to send 
samples upon request. 

The above beads are loose, 
that is to say, they are not on 
strings. 


Lotos Tea Concern 


Warner M. Van Norden 


SIXTY-TWO SOUTH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 





1 BOOKFELLOWS 
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Well I just hugged her, and in that 
very moment I knew that no other 
friend in life could ever be to me 
what Maudie Joyce was. I told her 
what I thought of her, and she 
seemed pleased, and I know she was 
glad when I said I wouldn’t leave 
her for the whole world. And I 
said I liked her aunt and uncle, and 
it was true. Then we dressed and 
went down to breakfast, and it was 
pretty to see those two old faces 
beam when we went into the kitchen. 
We both kissed them good morning 
-——Maudie began it, and I followed 
the noble girl’s beautiful example. 

Well, that’s all. I suppose I ought 
to add that we had a dreadful time 
for a week, and that Maudie had to 
continue her heroic, spiritual strug- 
gle. But we didn’t. Instead we had 
the most beautiful time of our lives. 
We went sleighing and maple-sugar- 
ing, and the neighbors gave parties, 
and we got to like them a lot, and— 
well, I never had such a good time 
before. Maudie wore the new silk 
dress once or twice (that stayed aw- 
ful), just because it pleased her aunt 
and uncle and when we left them at 
the end of vacation they cried and we 
did, too. You see, we got used to the 
little things they did, which seemed 
strange to us, and we discovered the 
beautiful natures under their un- 
couth exteriors, as Maudie said. They 
were so sweet and gentle and simple 
and generous—well, they were just 
fine. When we left they said they 
loved me next to Maudie, and that 
showed their souls were refined. 

Now, whenever we girls can steal 
away for a few days we go to them. 
Maudie has taken at least eight or 
ten of the girls there, for the old 
folks love to have young people 
around. And in summer it is de- 
lightful—with fishing and driving 
and wood parties, and the beautiful 
cows standing in the pastures. Once 
we had them at the convent for a 
few days—the aunt and uncle, | 
mean—and when we did that I knew 
the last drop of snobbishness had 
flowed forever out of Maude Joyce’s 
heart. The sisters were lovely to 
them, and they had a beautiful time. 
Somehow, it brought the tears to my 
eyes to see the happiness of the dear 
old couple, who never had children 
of their own, and who loved the 
young so much. I call them aunt 
and uncle too, just as Maudie does, 
and they still love me next to her, 
though they’ve met so many of the 
other girls since. Thus should the 
heart turn always to those who are 
most worthy, regardless of worldly 
considerations. Maudie says that’s 
the moral of this chapter. 


THE END. 








At GIMBELS 
Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge. 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 


ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Scout Service 


Philadelphia 











Stamps Free 


SIXTY ALL DIFFERENT 


For the names of two collectors and 3c 
postage. 10 coins, 25c; 20 coins, 35c. 


TOLEDO STAMP CO. 
TOLEDO, 0., U. S. A. 








& 
Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 
ey Silver viet, 25¢ ea.. $2.50doz. Sterling silver, Pe 
50c ea., $5.00 doz. Write ees <3 new catalog. 








FREE CATALOG 205 2noS.Shoen in cuss 


BASTIAN BROS. 
294 Bastian Pidg., 





, N.Y V5 





Real Cowhide Leather Boston Bag’ 


¥4 Ideal for Parcels, Books, Papers, etc. 
Used by shoppers, students, cpahemien, 

nurses, business or professional men. 
HANDSOME, USEFUL, DURABLE 
95 Sizes 15x10x6. Colors, brown or black. 
This wonderful value will be sent by i. 

c.0.D. “C.0.p, sured parcel post anywhere in the 

ay ony $3.9 when bag arrives. 
Send no money If not satisfied, money back on request. 
WHITNEY, THOMPSON & CO., Box 3498 Boston, Mass. 











‘Be a Good Scout, and Buy Your Dad a 
Pocketbook. Attractive gentlemen’s bill- 
fold made of black genuine leather, $1.50; 
Novelty bill-fold for ladies, with card 
case and vanity mirror, $1.00; Combination 
card case and shopping list, $1.00; Back or 
fancy genuine leather; your name stamped 
in gold, $1.25; Ladies’ coin purse (leather), 
50c; Ladies’ key case (leather), 50c; Uni- 
que vanity glove for applying face pow- 
der, 50c. Malden Leather Goods Co., 
Dept S., 102 Portland St., Boston, Mass. | - 











THRIFT is your 
| | watchword. 
e Affirm this by en- 


gaging with us. 

A few hours daily and you can easily 
earn $10.00 to $15.00 weekly. <A 
manufacturer of a long established 
product used in homes, stores, offices, 
etc., require representatives in all 
sections. Address KEYSTONE 
COMPANY, 8 AVON AVE.,, 
NEWARK, N. J. 

















DOLL 
Price, $2.00 


STATIONERY 
50c Box 








CUFF LINKS 
$1.25 per pair 
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WEBB BELT WITH HOOKS, 50c. 


SCOUT WHISTLE, 20c 


RING 


No. 2. Tin, $1.60. 


go! 


“Closed”. 
MESS KIT, No. 2 


$1.75 












National Supply Department 


Girl Scouts 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 





ARMY FIRST AID KIT, - 6: 
ARMY FIRST AID POUCH, 50c 


No. 1 Aluminum 


steel frying pan. 


Suggestions for Girl Scouts 







SCOUT KNIVES 


No. 1 Four Blades, 
wth can opener, 
screw driver and 
handy blade. $2.00 
No. 2, 2 Blades. $1.25 
(Both have Girl 
Scout Emblem en- 
graved on blade) 





pe OVERNIGHT HAVERSACK 


CANTEENS 
No. 1. Aluminum $3.50 


(Special) 
Price, 75c 





Embroidered ” 
Handkerchiefs 
Linen, 40c 
Cotton, 25c 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





STOP and THINK 


What this packet would do for your 
collection! 


50 DIFFERENT CANADA 

all postage, no damaged, revenues cut 
sguases or trash, all in good condition. 

ailed to you with my guarantee to re- 
fund your money if not satisfactory, for 
6c post free. 

THIS IS A REAL BARGAIN! 
Approvals, also. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, Lucan, Ont. 








25 all different, 25c. 100 
varieties, fine foreign, 


Member, American Stamp, Dealers’ Ass’n 
WAR 10c. War and Neurope 
approved selections at 
50% discount. Reference 
required. 
TAMP ALBERT G. RIVERS 
1997 Montreal Ave. 


St. Paul Minnesota 








GIRL SCOUTS, ’TENSHUN 

War Stamps on approval at 50% discount 
Belgian Olympic, complete set, 9c. 

100 Diff. Fr. Col. Snap, 60c. 

Jamaica War Stamps Free to Approval 
Applicants 
THE BOY DEALER 
Wilmar Edgar 


CHEROKEE IOWA 








VICTORY STAMPS 
5 Unused for 66c. 
POSTAL PACKET 


SIAM 
BELGIUM 2 suave 


Both Sets For One_ Dollar 
Other Sets at Low Prices 
YOUNG STAMP CO. 

Box 237, Quincy 69, Mass. 








FREE Premium of STAMPS 


to all those applying for my 
high-class approvals. Prices 
reasonable 
R. T. TAYLOR 


42 Britton Ave., Elmhurst, L. I, N. Y. 








WITH EACH APPROVAL 
FREE REQUEST AND POSTAGE. 


1 unused set of attractive German 
Republic Stamps 


LESLIE A. BOONE 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Care Orchard Cottage, Albemarle Park 
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4, East Orange, N. J.; Katherine Gor- 
don, Troop No. 1, Pleasantville, N. 
Y.; Frances Gedroice, Troop No. 1, 
Pleasantville, N. Y.; Charlotte Field, 
Troop No. 1, Pleasantville, N. Y.; 
Lucia Ernest, Troop No. 1, Larch- 
mont, N. Y.; Justin Spratling, Troop 
No. 1, White Plains, N. Y.; Eleanor 
Hayes, Troop No. 1, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Grace Neubauer, Troop No. 1, 
Colonia, N. J.; Barbara Raithel, 
Troop No. 4, Roxbury, Mass.; Char- 
lotte Birnbaum, Troop No. 21, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Beatrice Norman, Troop 
No. 9, Cambridge, Mass.; Thelma 
Sundlie, Troop No. 3, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Molly Meisel, Troop No. 3, 
Manhattan, N. Y.; Sally Schaeffer, 
Troop No. 3, Manhattan, N. Y.; Ver- 
na Somers, Troop No. 10, Albany, 
N. Y.; Janice Storrs, Troop No. 8, 
Albany, N. Y.; Helen Hamburger, 
Troop No. 13, Albany, N. Y.; Jean 
Langford, Troop No. 11, Albany, 
N. Y. 
W ork 

Dorothy Lowry, Troop No. 16, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Capt. Soderholm, 
Troop No. 18, Buffalo, N. Y.; Myr- 
tis Garfield, Troop No. 5, Savannah, 
Ga.; Emma Freeman, Troop No. 5, 
Savannah, Ga.; Irene Brinkman, 
Troop No. 5, Savannah, Ga.; Kath- 
erine Cash, Troop No. 35, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Martha Sparks, Troop No. 6, 
Barrington, R. I.; Katherine Lau- 
rence, Troop No. 4, Maplewood, N. 
J.; Sallie Wund, Troop No. 23, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Polly Bullard, Troop 
No. 1, Elmira, N. Y.; Harriet Palm- 
er, Troop No. 14, Albany, N. Y.; 
Helen Adams, Troop No. 1, Delmar, 
| # 


WAR SERVICE PIN 

Claire Dinsmore, Troop No. 21, 
Manhattan, N. Y.; Lottie Koelsch, 
Troop No. 8, Albany, N. Y.; Anna 
McIntosh, Troop No. 14, Savannah, 
Ga.; Rosalie Hull, Troop No. 14, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Virginia Bourne, Troop 
No. 14 Savannah, Ga.; Ella Glen, 
Troop No. 14, Savannah Ga.; Mar- 
garet Stoddard, Troop No. 14, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Ernestine Fantl, Troop 
No. 14, Savannah, Ga.; Juliet Frank, 
Troop No. 14, Savannah, Ga.; Emily 
Eherlich, Troop No. 14, Savannah, 
Ga.; Mary Bond, Troop No. 14, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Blanche Cooper, Troop 
No. 8, Savannah, Ga.; Louise Talbot 

















Good things are waiting 









for you here. Read 
carefully. ) 





17 varieties free to applicants for our 
popular approvals. 


50° discount, 2c postage. 
1000 American Hinges, 10c. 
Set Austria 200-211, 25c. 


JAMES STAMP COMPANY 








Bowman North Dakota 
Packet of 50, well as- 
sorted, 10c; 100 varie- 


5 T A M P ties, 15c; 10 unused 


all different stamps, 5c; 50 varieties U. S., 
10c; stamp album, 10c; hin es, 15c per 1000. 
Send for my “BEST EVE ” approvals and 
price lists. You will like them. ROSS 
BRIGGS, Dealer in Stamps and Supplies, 
134 Lawn St., Dayton, Ohio. 














ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Just to introduce to_ you the most in- 
teresting, most educational, and greatest 
hobby in the world, I offer you absolutely 
tvee a choice assortment of postage stamps 
from all over the world. eturn postage 
appreciated. 

FRANK E. HADLEY 
Box 73, Plainfield, N. J. 








GIRLS: I will send you the following: 


F 15 var N. Y. State Stock Trans- 
OF | fers, 5 different Salvador, 10 dif- 

ferent Mexico, 20 different U. S. 
Only Revenues cat over 50c., 10 late 





Neurope issues, Stamp Hinges 
10 | and Agererel Sheets and Sample 

C | copy of THE INTERNATIONAL 
Silver ) PHILATELIC QUARTERLY, 
Ver J Rev. G. W. Hawley, Allegan, Mich. 








FREE-—A set of 10 beautiful Gua- 
temala Stamps by applying for my 
high grade. Approval Sheets at net 


prices. 
Bert DeGrush 
49 Withington Street, 
Boston 24, Mass. 








FREE Set of four Siamese Stamps 
: Catalogue value 20c, to ap- 
plicants for our 50 per cent Dis. Approval 
Sheets. 25 War Stamps and 50 British 
Colonies all different, 35c; and 50 all dif- 
ferent French Colonies, 35c; 50 Central and 
South American all different, 35c. 
NORTON STAMPS CO. 


189 Coxwell Avenue Toronto, Canada 




















STAMPS: No two alike, Great Variety— 
2 Bosnia, Bulgaria, etc., 25c; 25 Austria, 
Argentina, etc., 35c; 25 Sweden, etc., 30c; 
25 Belgium, France, Germany, etc., 10c; 
Packets sold separately, or entire 4 sets 
sold for 76c. Albums, 12c, 35c. $1.00 and 
$2.25 each. Collectors Own Catalog giving 
value of stamps of all nations, in two 
volumes, 25c. opera sheets sent on ap- 
E. . Holman Stamp 


plication. Co., 
Fayetteville, Tenn. 





GIRLS, WE PAY CASH! 
Many bright boys and girls are making $5 
weekly after school working for us! n 
us your name and address if you want the 
same chance and we will send yon $2.50 
worth of our quick selling household spe- 
cialties. When sold keep $1.25 and send 
us $1.25. You can sell them in one day. 
If you prefer tell us the toy you want and 
we will tell you how to get it free b 
selling our fees YAL COMPANY, 
247 Russell Hill Rd., Toronto, Canada. 





8 French Col. to applicants 
for high class approvals. 


STAMPS (Postage 2c. ant lists 


filled. Large or small collections. War 
stamps on 10 days’ notice. 


EDWIN H. PULLMAN 
4 Fairview Place, New Rochelle, N. Y. 














20 different stamps from 20 different coun- 
tries, including Siam, Newfoundland, etc., 
5c. These sets 8c each: 12 Argentine, 12 
Belgium, 10 Brazil, 10 Chile, 12 Denmark, 
15 France, 15 Italy, 15 Japan, 15 Spain, 
12 Turkey. Lists free. I buy stamps. 


H. E. BUCHHOLZ 


NORWOOD OHIO 




















Does Your Troop 
Need Money? 


Many Captains are helping 
their troops to get fully equip- 
ped by selling chocolate bars 
and cocoa. 
Our pleasant and easy plan 
will provide you with funds for 
your Christmas and New 
Year’s givings, for the main- 
tenance of your club rooms, 
and will assure your girls of a 
summer camp next year. 
Write to-day for full information. 
Organization Department 


RUNKEL BROS., INC 
240 Broadway, New York City 











Young Naturalists’ 
Collection 


40 Natural Histo Specimens, all cor- 
rectly labeled—Shells, Corals, Fossils, 
indies mien, one from all over the 
world, a very fine collection, sent 

in a neat box pomtgeld, for ser 1.00 
ROGER A. MATHES Batavia, N. Y. 








GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN MADE 
SILVER RING WITH BEAUTIFUL 
TURQUOISE SET, Postpaid......... $3.50 
Money must accompany all orders. 
Please send size with order. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if goods not satisfactory. 
NAVAJO CURIO CO. 
Gallup, New Mexico 











ATTENTION! CAPTAINS! 


For information concerning 
“The Money Earning Plan” for Girl Scouts 


Write to 


CHAS. R. DAVIS 
57a Robinwood Ave., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








Your name on 35 Linen cards and a 
novelty card case in_ beautiful 
script type for 20 cents. Your name 
printed in gold on the case. Repre- 
sentatives wanted everywhere to 
handle our card specialties. 106 per 
cent. profit. Free sample outfit. 


JOHN W. BURT 


Coshocton, Ohio 








Send dime for best 
trick out. Big cata- 
logue of tricks, jokes 
and puzzles, free. 


Anybody 


Agents Supply House 
Binnewater, N. Y. Dept. G. S. 8 











A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your _ and Ears 
an 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15c. 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 











The AMERICAN GIRL 


— Troop No. 10, Brooklyn, 
iN. ° 

Dorothy Wilhaunt, Troop 9, Al- 
hany, N. Y.; Dorothy Lahl, Troop 
8, Minneapolis, Minn.; May O’Con- 
nell, Hazel Blanchard, Rose Kauff- 
man, Dorothy Bedford, Eleanor Gill, 
Troop 2, Irvington, N. J.; Catherine 
Curtis, Troop 2, Lakewood, N. J. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(Continued from page 21) 


A new troop is being formed at the 
Baptist Christian center, Tenth and 
Virginia streets, with Julia Morey as 
leader. Another new troop is form- 
ing at School 62 with leaders yet un- 
chosen. Miss Bonnar will speak there 
on “Girl Scouting” next Monday 
evening. At Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church a troop is being formed with 
Mrs. G. B. Nicholas as leader. Miss 
Fannie Kelman is to be leader of the 
troop forming at Temple Beth-El. At 
the request of the Buffalo Orphan 
Asylum, a troop will be formed there. 

Mrs. Abbott, commissioner, an- 
nounces that Girl Scouts will help in 
the Charity Organization Society’s 
annual Christmas party for the city’s 
poor. 


The following was sent as a birth- 
day greeting to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
in October. 

Who would think that a year had 
passed, 

And again ’twas time to say, 

To a dear old friend I ne’er forgot, 

Many happy returns of the day! 


EVELYN FREEDMAN, 
Troop 17, Manhattan 





GIRL SCOUTS GIVE AID 


An army of Girl Scouts was as- 
signed to ambulance duty at Knicker- 
bocker and other hospitals to act as 
reinforcements against Election Day 
accidents. For the first time in the 
city’s history every ambulance that 
left a hospital carried a Girl Scout. 

Equipped with kit and canteen, 
their orders were to render First Aid 
in washing wounds, bandaging, and 
the handling of instruments. 

Violet Balcome, called the Golden 
Eaglet of the Bronx, was the first to 
respond to accident duty. 

At polling stations other Girl 
Scouts acted as aids. Here they 
watched children while parents voted 
and prevented confusion by keeping 
prospective voters moving. 


New Yorxk City 


27 





SCOUT MOCCASINS 





No. 900 

Girls Comfort Moccasin, $3.60. 

This is our leader for girls. Made 
from only the best dry tan Deerskin 
with a flexible yet durable chrome 
sole sewed on. A comfortable house 
slipper as well as Camp Moccasin. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in the U. S 

Misses sizes, 12—2, $3.60. 

Child’s sizes, 8—11, $3.30. 
Catalog illustrating other styles for men, 

women and children sent on request. 


THE PECKHAM SHOE CO. 
Holliston Massachusetts 


“Headquarters for Moccasins” 








BASKETERY AND CRAFT MATERIALS 
Free catalog. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, 
chair cane, dyes, books, tools for work in 
leather, beads, stencilling, wood blok 
printing, china, glass painting, painted 
wood, weaving, carving jewelry, copper, 
pottery. 
LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC., 
24 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 








GIRLS 


Why not earn some money selling— 
“SMILE ON” 


The “Glad” song with Blue Bird title page 
and other songs 
Write for particulars to 
MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
Norwood, N. Y. 








PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold, 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
1 Bruce St.. NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 








GIRLS AND BOYS EARN EASY MONEY 
Send for 25 or more sets of our Famous 
Art Valentine Seals. Sell for 10c a set, 
when sold send us $1.50 and keep one dol- 
lar. We trust you. Don’t delay, write to- 
day and Earn Five Dollars. 
NEUBECKER BROS. 
961 East 234 St., Dept. 39, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Oriental Magic Flowers bloom 
immediately when placed in 
water. Fun for parties and din- 
ners. Box containing 48 for 25 


cents. F. G. REMPE, 
2827 Myrtle St., Oakland, Calif. 








GIRLS! Hs 


I want every good girl in America 
who reads this, to introduce, for me, 


Schell’s Quality Seeds 


You can make a lot of money in spare 
time—need none to start. Register 
now to begin Jan. ist. Write for 
particulars, 


WALTER S. SCHELL 
They Grow Better Quality Seeds They Yield Better 








Tenth and Market Sts., Harrieburg, Pa. 
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THE FLESH-POTS OF EGYPT 
Girl Scouts, (Continued from page 7) [OCKHART CKHARTPUTTE RS 
‘ disagree with. All this last year I’ve Made in U. S. A. 
Attention! been thinking, ‘It’s only one year sp 


WE want you to know that this store niore—only one;’ but now that father liane 





is official headquarters for Wash- _ this invitation and the cruise is rough: 
ington, and when you come in for Scout or two years, and of course he ought 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a to go, it seems as if I couldn’t bear out the 
royal welcome. it! He’s cured, now, but the doctor Service” 


says that this trip will make it per- 
4 fectly certain, and that it’s the best ine 

rhe Hech f Co. possible thing for him.” Hiking—Hunting—Camping 
7th St., at F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. “Perhaps the time will pass quick- Regulation for Military. Correct for Sport. 
er than you think,” said the old SMART—COMFORTABLE —- EFFICIENT-— 


gentleman, kindly. “At any rate, | “‘ Regular ’’—Officers Size 
Girl Scouts come here as often as you like, Miss €S Cagest ?__Cisde Ginn 


Cynthia Maydew, if the summer 


house pleases you.” At Supply Dept. Girl Scouts, Inc. N.Y. 











Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 
are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 


es Lockhart Spiral Puttees, Ine. 
For she was rising to go. The Seackive, 5. ¥. : 
clock in the near-by church-tower Mfrs. to the Govt., Military Schools 





and Organizations 


had struck five, and Thoreau Chan- 


ning Parker Dilts was calling her 








re h ° Genuine Leather Pencil and Purse Case 
just ae we have been serving your brother rom the gap in the hedge. (Including Contents) 

“ r ~ay.”? The 
Boy Scouts for years and years. We have to get the car,” she ea- Chas. Bru 





plained, quickly. “It goes in five 
SAMTER BROS. CO. minutes; you have been very kind,” 
SCRANTON, PA. and she was gone. 
Left alone, Mr. Damon sat in si- 
lence, Morgan standing silent be- 
hind him. 








Manufacturers since 1869 of “Take me to the summer house, with your name stamped in gold Postpaid, 
Mor ” he said. fin; lly. “It’s , $1.00. Prompt Delivery. . S&S. Glover, 
Neckerchiefs Morgan, he said, finally. “It's many Dept. 8, 35 South William St., New York. 





a year since I went in there.” 
Yes, sir; but it’s dreadful dusty oune-diin agian 


Middy Squares 
in there, sir—dreadful. All forsaken $1.00 in postage stamps FREE 


Middy Ties. 
Windsor Ties and sed. lik ” Ask at once how to obtain this big offer. 
and not used, like— Bargains—165 genuine stamps only 10c; 8 


for camps and schools in many He stopped abruptly at the look Hayti, 20c; 10 Montenegro, 20c; 12 China, 











colors and qualities including on his master’s face and wheeled the oy ky te ae pS gel 
the best silk and mercerized] Chair into the low room. A quick tein ge Fo 
cotton grades. relief came into his honest eyes. 110 W. 127th St New York City 
These may be purchased from “It’s not so dusty, Mr. Damon, af- 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept.] ter all, sir, is it?” he said, cheer- ATTENTION! GIRLS: Ask your Cap- 
(See Price List) fully. Indeed. it was not. tain to help you make a nice sum of 
" - The hardwood floor was neatly | Wo" ting jelade, the new 1006 pure 
Contracts solicited. brushed, the worn old rugs tenderly fruit product from which jelly is made al- 
coaxed into the best possible shape, most instantaneously. Ready in eleven 


a ee » is ; . lavors. Write us for particulars. FRUIT 

STANTON BROTHERS the chairs dusted, the little fireplace ' 
66 i: teens Nee: Vek os cleared of soot and rubbish. The ee See Seen 
— = sala aacheriaid faded water-colors were hung with 














an unerring taste in the best light, BEADS! GIRLS, BEADS! 
the rain-washed soggy cushions piled 5 ee ee eee | ee 
Why not learn to as lightly as might be on the big rus- a ig el od es 
GIRLS! be an artist during tic divan, and over the mantel and ia ee eee Oe 
A b Spare time at home. on the broken frames of the pictures J. T. COLLIS 
LEARN to paint pictures at a small eraceful lengths of the vine that Box 642 Asbury Park, N. J. 


cost. An artist can always sell his 





Dessay overran the house were thrown. On 
work. Write to the . 
a little rickety tea table some broken 


HOME ART SCHOOL cups and saucers were carefully ar- Ask Your Storekeeper For 


for information ranged, the tarnished spoons laid in STOVINK 














Box 276 Englewood, Ohio a row a bunch of golden rod in the THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
middle. Manufacturers: 
“She did this, bless her heart!” the Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 








BIRTHDAY GIFT old man murmured, half to himself. Worcester, Mass. 
5 “Yes, sir, and gathered those brok- 
en cups out from the fire, sir; and 
ie ' asked me for a broom, sir, but I 

ee 3=had forgot it,” said Morgan. “I 
Three Pencils all with the same name, 35¢ thought there'd be no objection, sir, 


lh ee as no one helse ’as hever come, which ns 
ral, or lag Box ° ° ° ° . 
it was the little lad making a speech them on corners of 
Cc, R. DAMON, 4413 Tremont Ave., NEW YORK CITY aye - P Quick baSv-ARTISnC, 


stat'y <tores, * 


to the gardener’s boy as drew my pice from Engel Mig. Co., Dept. TR 1488 























Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as 
the largest assortment of 
plays in the world, as well 
as the most popular plays 
for girls only. 


Send a two-cent stamp 
for our new catalog des- 
cribing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. 
New York City 


For Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, For the Home 
or School Room, Dialogs, 
a. — ogs, Min- 


Jokes, Entertain- 
ments for all RE... ft Pageants, 
Tableaux, Games, Drills, How to Stage a 
Play. Catalogue Free. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 87, CHICAGO 


PLAYS 


Speakers, Dialogues and Entertainments. 
Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company 
CLYDE, Dept. 8. Ohio 


























Get This Girl Scout Play 


“The Hidder Name,” price 35 cents. Lots 
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attention to ’em first, sir. He’s a 
hodd one, sir, if ever was.” 

But Mr. Damon was not so much 
interested in the little lad. 

“Those cushions are all faded and 
stained and those rugs are disgrace- 
ful!” he exclaimed. “The chairs are 
broken, too, and the wainscot dis- 
colored. Get some fresh cushions, 
Morgan, and see to the furniture. I'll 
send a man—or, wait! ~ Louis shall 
see to it himself; it will give him 
some thing to do. It is shameful that 
the place should be so neglected. To 
think that all her pretty little woman- 
ly instincts—flesh-pots, indeed!” 

And Morgan wheeled him away 
wonderingly. 


(To 


be continued ) 
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Always Do This 


Rub your skates dry. Then go over all of 
the metal surface with a soft cloth moist- 
ened with a little 3-in-One, 


Steelis porous. 3-in-One penetrates the 
pores of the metal, forming a protective 
coating thatsuccessfully resists the action 
of moisture. Rust cannot form if you use 


° 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Oil 
Keeps the metal parts of ice skates bright 
--new-looking. Preserves the sharpness 

of the runners. Try it. 

Also oil the clamps and screws with 3-in- 
One. Taen they'll work just right 
Roller skating, too, is better fun if you oil 
the rollers with this good oil. It cuts out 
all dirt-- makes them run marvelously 
light and easy. Never collects dust from 
floor or walk, as heavy, greasy oils do, 
3-in-One is sold at all stores in 50c, 25c. 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Oi! Cans. Read the 3-in-One Dic 
tionary (wrapped around each bottle) for many other 
valuable uses. 

FREE Youcan havea generous sample of 3-in-One 
and Dictionary of Uses--both FREE--for the asking 


Three-in-One Oil Co., Bdway. N. Y. 








POPCORN 

Shelled, packed fresh in cartons for Home 
Popping. Shipped direct to you, anywhere. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or your Money 
Back. Write today for our price card, 
Wideawake boys and girls write for our 
selling proposition. Five Brothers Pop- 
corn Co., Ames, Iowa. 














The Latest Toy Out— 
THE ROTUNDOGRAPH 


mailed to you for a dime. 
Address all orders to 


The Grant-Gilbert Co. 


724 Harrison St., Dept. E, Davenport, lowa 

















of fun and a good money-maker. Many . 4 
more good 424 eo — etc., listed —Alice C arpenter Fs otc B 20 Sostlee Coteens Comense- 
in our free Help-U_Catalo; : s : gaine Wusteting, Poot 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE Help Us, Lest We Perish! OM Portraitsaad Fash 
“The House That Helps” \ ti “] : > ions. By mail or Local 
Franklin, Ohio, also Denver, Colo., ~W'TEATUICIO 2 2c cc cccevcccen 20 SR yop pie parent 
944 South Logan St. Associated Art Studios 
114 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y 








This is a picture of the 
watches listed by the 
Girl Scout National 
Supply Dep’t. 


15 Jewel Nickel 


> SE $10.00 
7 Jewel Nickel 
Case _......$5.00 





John T. Mauran Mfg. Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Such a watch cannot be 
purchased more reason- 


ably elsewhere. 


Can be read as easily 
at night as in day 
time. 
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FEATURES IN GIRL SCOUT SHOP 








Handy Flashlight, Price, $1.90 




















RAINCOAT F RAIN CAPE 


Girl Sizes 6 to 16 ‘ Girls Sizes 6 to 16 
Juniors 15 to 19 J Junior Sizes 15 to 19 


Official Price List of Flags 


AMERICAN FLAGS TROOP FLAGS 


MATERIAL Price 


Ww 5 ees : a Price Price FoR 
he (Size used with small Troop Flag) — MATERIAL EacH LETreRINnc. 


- Wooi 5 22x36 in. Cotton and Wool....$2.50 10c per letter 
STAFFS x4 ft. Wool 15ce “ sa 
DESCRIPTION 3x5 ft. Cotton and Wool.... 5.00 15c “ “ 


. Jointed with Eagle : : we" * 
. Jointed with Spear r 6 ft. ‘ _—e 


Make Your Own Uniforms at Home and Save Money 


With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. Material all cut out. Illus- 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


Size 10 12 14 1 18 38 
Long Coat .... $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3. $3.80 $4.40 
Short Coat & Skirt 5.35 5.35 5.35 5. 5.35 6.35 
Skirts, Extra... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2. 2.50 3.00 
Bloomers 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2:25 2.50 
Shirt Waist ... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 


Notice 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 
lapels are given FREE 





Girl Scout National Supply Dept. 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 




















